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An International Peace Congress for 
San Francisco. 
October 10, 11, 12. 


It has been thought wise to make the Fifth Ameri- 
can Peace Congress, called to meet at San Fran- 
cisco October 10, 11, 12, an International Peace 
Congress. The American Peace Society, the Church 
Peace Union, the League to Enforce Peace, and the 
American Peace Centenary Committee have already 
offered their support to the congress. It is proposed 
to invite labor unions, socialist societies, churches 
and religious societies, business men’s organizations, 
chambers of commerce, colleges and universities, wo- 
men’s clubs, and State and National governments to 
send delegates. Those interested in promoting this 











important gathering are urgently invited to aid by 


contributions, large or small. It is asked that all 
checks be made out to the treasurer, Captain Robert 
Dollar, and addressed to either of the secretaries, 
Mr. H. H. Bell or Robert C. Root, The Tabernacle, 
Van Ness avenue and Bush street, San Francisco, 
Cal. Further information and literature can be ob- 
tained from the same source. THE ADVOCATE OF 
Peace urges the importance of this opportunity for 
the various factions of the peace movement to con- 
fer and to unite. c 

ee , 


The Philadelphia Program. 


Armaments are our sole protection from utter an- 
nihilation, and armaments lead us directly to war. Mr. 
Hamilton Holt took this dilemma by the horns at the 
banquet in Philadelphia, June 16, and said: “How can 


we have the protection that armaments afford and at the 
* 





same time disarm? * * First, there is the force 
of international police; * * * second, the force of ag- 
gression; * * * third, the force of defense, * * * 
and the problem of the peace movement is how to re- 
duce the force of aggression down to international police, 
because defense will automatically cease when offense 
ceases.” The method of working out the problem pre- 
sented by this conflict of ideas received serious considera- 
tion at the Philadelphia meeting June 17. 

As explained by the president of Harvard University, 
the name “League of Peace” has implied for many 
minds a mere aspiration for peace, whereas the meeting 
In- 
deed, it was finally voted to call the new organization 
“The League to Enforce Peace,” to be known as the 
American branch, since it is hoped and expected that 
branches will be formed in other countries. 

Extracts from various addresses, together with the 
resolutions adopted by the conference, appear elsewhere 


at Independence Hall stood for something more. 


in this journal. They express the collective and nearly 
unanimous judgment of the confreres. Lasting but one 
day, however, the conference furnished no opportunity 
for adequate or satisfactory discussions; and yet, at the 
dinner Wednesday evening, at the Thursday morning 
session, at the luncheon at the Strawbridge home, and at 
the brief afternoon session, there was one unifying senti- 
ment, an evident interest in accomplishing an effective 
result. 

The resolutions were objected to on the ground that 
they do not go far enough in the direction of interna- 
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tional government. It was charged against them that 
they are too militaristic, and that they are wholly inade- 
quate in the light of the war in Europe, which should 
be stopped. Mr. John Bassett Moore pointed out the 
difficulty of ascertaining who begins wars, and expressed 
the wish to be disassociated from the view that the 
resolutions providing for the use of force are capable 
of easy application. A motion was made that the name 
proposed be changed to “A League to Establish and 
Maintain Peace.” It was further moved that the third 
resolution calling for the employment of military and 
economic force be cut out. 

In spite of these objections and motions, the ma- 
jority agreed that the whole object of the conference was 
to set loose those energies thought by most of those pres- 
ent to be necessary for the enforcement of peace. Such 
application of force, it was argued, would operate as a 
backfire in case of war, and by condemnation and threat 
prevent many useless wars. 

Lessons were drawn from the Grand Alliance, the 
Quadruple Alliance, the Holy Alliance, and from the 
Concert of Eurone. The failure of the Triple Alliance 
and the Triple Entente to furnish the protection for 
which they were organized was attributed to narrowness 
and incompetence as a means of establishing justice. 
Recognizing that the dangers of a great league are from 
within and of a smaller league from without, Prof. 
John Bates Clark said epigrammatically: “Pacifism ju- 
dicial plus pacifism protective equals pacifism successful 
and enduring.” It was pointed out that natural forces 
stronger than governments are making for a league of 
peace, in the creation of which neutral States are to 
have an opportunity to aid at the close of the war, and 
it is true that the time is now at hand for America to 
study the possibilities presented by the Alliance and 
Entente already at hand, and of a possible co-operation 
with such neutral countries. 

Our personal feeling is that the delegates overem- 
phasized the need ef an international force. When we 
agree to concentrate upon the International Legislature 
and upon the International Court, long contended for 
and all but complete, we shall find little difference of 
opinion, indeed a far more generous and intelligent 
support. If after these two means of establishing in- 
ternational justice are adequately provided it is found 
necessary to organize an international police, we shall, 
of course, by all means organize it. There are many of 
us, however, who believe that the logic of history war- 
rants us to conclude that the Congress and High Court 
of Nations, when once fully established, will make an 
international police force unnecessary. At least we 
hold that prolonged discussions in defense of an inter- 
national police are at this time unnecessary and harm- 
ful. The Philadelphia program, therefore, will yet have 
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to be amended in accordance with Professor Kirchwey’s 
suggestion,—the name of the organization changed, 
and the section providing for the use of force omitted. 
The program is, however, three-fourths sane and hope- 


ful. & P re 
Our National Security. 


If it were possible to divide the American people into 
militarists and pacifists we would say that both are most 
keenly alive to the problem the American Peace Society 
has been trying to make clear for nearly a century. 
Hysteria is familiarly charged against each party, and 
with some appropriateness in each instance. The mili- 
tarists are no more in accord among themselves than are 
Our opinion is that the number of military 
programs is larger than the number of peace programs. 





the pacifists. 


The reassuring thing about them all is that they are for 
the most part harmless and irresponsible. As an evi- 
dence of a growing intelligence in our democracy, they 
are extremely hopeful. Out of the clash and war of 
words this democracy of ours will yet come unto its 
own. America will stand unitedly at last for a substi- 
tute for war, and that in terms of an international legis- 
What appear now 
as irreconcilable differences will then essentially pass 
away, for we shall then have established our real and 
only national security. 


lature and an international court. 


The National Security League and 
Preparedness for War. 


The meeting of the National Security League, called 
“A Conference of Peace and Preparation,” met at New 
York city June 14 and 15. Several of those who took 
part in the conference are members of peace societies, 
but most of the speakers were opposed to the pacifists. 
Various programs providing for additions year by year 
to the army and navy were presented. There was, how- 
ever, little unity or agreement in the plans proposed. 
Congressman Parker, evidently a close student of the 
whole matter, declared that he wanted no battleships 
whatever. He conceived our need to be more rifles and 
ammunition. ‘There was little evidence that any com- 
petent individual or army man had been consulted with 
reference to our military need. Unpleasant personali- 
ties crept into some of the speeches, in some cases be- 
coming reproach and ridicule. Several speakers paid 
an unconscious tribute to the peace movement by de- 
claring that the propaganda of the last five years had 
educated the people to the point where they are opposed 
to an increase of armaments. It was said with some 





bitterness that the nation is becoming soft and effemi- 
nate in consequence. 
A representative of the ApvocaTE oF PEAcE who at- 
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tended the conference writes: “The National Security 
League will make little progress in the attainment of 
their object until first they agree upon something rea- 
sonable and definite and impress Congress and the 
people with the belief that their recommendations are 
based upon sound intelligence, thorough honesty, and 
that they are uninfluenced by military ambitions or 
commercial greed. It will take time to persuade Con- 
gress of the opinion that something radical is needed ; 
and this is fortunate, for we cannot tell at this moment 
just what our true national policy should be six months 
from now. Furthermore, it is unbecoming in men 
who pretend to be advocates of peace to ignore the 
promising possibilities of bringing about at the end 
of the war a substantial reduction of armaments with 
such a new alignment of the nations as will for a long 
time at least make war impossible.” 

Anatole France, speaking for French socialists and 
pleading for the destruction of militarism, declares that 
all parties of France—socialists, nationalists, radicalists 
-—are united in a single thought,a single feeling,a single 
purpose—to liberate Europe from militarism, which for 
forty years has weighted our old world down with its 
hideous weight. The New York Post, referring to this 
editorially, asks: “Now, if anything like that result is 
obtained, would not Americans look supremely. foolish 
if they had rushed into a needless squandering of 
treasure and energy for the purpose of forging, on their 
own account, another such formidable instrument of 
oppression ?” 

In any event, it is fortunate for our country that our 
program for national defense is not in the hands of the 
National Security League for decision and execution. 
An organization that hysterically calls at this time for 
a radical increase of American armies and navies with- 
out one reference to the government policies for which 
such machinery must exist is neither a body of light nor 
leadership. ¢ , 


The Orgy of Hatreds. 


We are all aware that it took a generation for the 
hatreds generated by our Civil War to abate. One can 
only dimly picture the devitalizing and terrific hatreds 
growing out of the conflicts in Europe. Most intelli- 
gent men—men with international experiences, official 
and otherwise—have physical revulsions of hatred in 
the presence of non-combatant citizens of an enemy 





country. 

Former devoted pacifists are now convinced that the 
world must be ruled with blood. Warfare by asphyxia- 
tion and dum-dums kills not men only, but sympathies 
and humanity. David Chester French recently asked 
his pupils to express in plaster what they thought of the 


war. The result revealed none of the glories of war, 
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but the horrors, the suffering, the grief, the despair, 
pestilence, and the agony. Judging from the newspaper 
clippings, the sinking of the Lusitania generated in 
America more hatred against the Germans than against 
war. Frederick Harrison, the London 


Times, considers the German millions as committing 


writing in 


enormities as horrible as those of Dahomey and African 
savages of old. He adds: “Be it understood that when 
the Allies have finally crushed this monstrous brood, the 
Kaiser—if, indeed, he choose to survive—shall be sub- 
mitted to the degradation inflicted on poor Dreyfus. In 
the presence of Allied troops, let his blood-stained sword 
be broken on his craven back and the uniform and orders 
of which he is so childishly proud be stamped in the 
mire. And if he lives through it, St. Helena or Devil’s 
Island might be his prison and his grave.” Wars 
may begin in fears, but hatreds, demoniacal hatreds, 
closely attend. 

American travelers in Germany are made uncomfort- 
able if overheard speaking the English language. The 
anti-German demonstrations in Great Britain following 
the sinking of the Lusitania resulted in great damage 
to innocent German shopkeepers, male and female. It 
has been suggested in England that a museum be estab- 
lished for the purpose of perpetuating a collection of 
objects that directly or indirectly testify to the perpe- 
tration of abominations and atrocities, such as diaries, 
letters, correspondence relating to the infection and 
poisoning of wells, gas apparatus, helmets, respirators 
for self-protection, incendiary pastilles, depositions rela- 
tive to crucifixion of soldiers, the mutilation of the 
wounded, the rape of women, and the like. It is urged 
that such a museum would never fail to “fascinate a 
healthy-minded boy.” It is reported that the Council 
of the Royal United Service Institution gladly welcomes 
the proposal. 

Mr. Edgar Spever has resigned the chairmanship of 
the Underground Electric Railways Company of Lon- 
don, Ltd., from the council of the King Edward’s Hos- 
pital Fund, from the presidency of the Poplar Hospital, 
from the trusteeship of the Whitechapel Art Gallery, 
and from the rest of his public positions, and has offi- 
cially requested of Mr. Asquith to accept his resignation 
as a Privy Councillor and to revoke his baronetcy. 

Mr. Arnold Bennett concludes that “humiliation and 
punishment constitute the only treatment which Ger- 
many will understand.” The enemy alien is a problem 
in each of the belligerent countries. H. G. Wells writes: 
“T would assist very cheerfully, indeed, in the immersion 
of the Kaiser or any of his sons, or any one of the Ger- 
man higher command, in a pit of his own poison gas; I 
would be glad to have such a lynching on my con- 
science.” 

On the 12th of May violent anti-German riots took 
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place in Johannesburg, South Africa. During the 
course of a day fifty-one buildings were wholly or par- 
tially wrecked; 2,000 persons marched on the German 
Club, which was wrecked, to the strains of the national 
anthem, “Rule, Britannia.” But the report of the com- 
mittee which the English government appointed in De- 
cember to investigate the evidence of outrages by Ger- 
man troops, if half true, reveals a series of atrocities as 
inhuman and unspeakable as those of wars in the most 
savage age. 

One wonders what can be the outcome of this orgy of 
hatreds. 


—_—_—_—OOEOO— 


A Real Peace Congress. 


The Pan-American Financial Conference, called by 
Secretary McAdoo, began with the informal meeting of 
the Secretary with the delegates Saturday, May 22, and 
lasted during the following week. Nineteen of the 
twenty-one American republics were represented at the 
conference by official persons, ministers of finance, lead- 
ers in the commerce and industries of their respective 
countries-——men with the right to speak in the name of 
the nations they represented. Every section of the 
United States was represented by men of affairs, 
financiers, and merchants. The President of the 
United States voiced the object of the conference in his 
opening address when he said that his welcome was in- 
spired by what he hoped to be the high ambitions of 
those who live on these two great continents, “who seek 
to set an example to the world in freedom of institu- 
tions, freedom of trade, and intelligence of mutual serv- 
ice.” 

At this conference the Postmaster General discussed 
the postal facilities as they exist between the United 
States and the countries of South and Central America 
He told how he had proposed to each of them that they 
should be given the advantages of the domestic rate of 
2 cents as it exists between the United States and Mex- 
ico and the United States and Canada. He showed how 
the European war had interrupted the plan; but he ex- 
pressed the belief that the opportunity would be given 
the countries again immediately upon the cessation of 
the war, and confidently added that if they would enter 
into this agreement with the United States the increase 
in the volume of business would result in an increase in 
the volume of mail matter which would more than offset 
the postal revenue that would be lost by reducing the 
rate. 

Joseph E. Davies, chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission of the United States, distinguished among 
other things between dollar exchange and dollar diplo- 
macy. In speaking of the former he said: “It incurs 
no risk of the imposition by a stronger power upon a 
weaker by reason of a mistake or a misuse of power. 
Commercial advantage for the benefit of all, not service 
to the advantage of the few, is the end and purpose of 
government participation in dollar exchange.” 

Charles S. Hamlin, governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, developed at considerable length his opinion that 
the United States was never before in such a position as 
it occupies today to reach out and extend its trade by 
granting credit to those nations who wish to be its cus- 
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tomers. He told the conference what the Federal re- 
serve act has done for the United States, and tried to 
point out how it may be of great advantage to all nations 
that trade with us. 

Mr. Paul M. Warburg, another member of the Federal 
Reserve Board, said: “The development of all American 
nations lies in the same direction, though there will be 
a difference in degree. It must be the aim of the United 
States from now on to move rapidly toward entire finan- 
cial independence. It must be the aim of her sister re- 
publics so to divide the credits needed for their future 
development that the temporary breakdown of one cred- 
itor country will not seriously embarrass them. They 
will enjoy the greatest degree of safety in this respect if 
their creditor nations are geographically, politically, and 
economically separated from one another as far as pos- 
sible. So that in case one should become involved the 
other may be expected to remain unaffected thereby. 
Though in normal times closely connected with Europe, 
the American continents ought to be so organized as to 
form a distinct and independent unit in times of emer- 
gency—a union whose transportation and credit systems 
will remain unbroken, even though all Europe should go 
to war.” 

Two important committees submitted reports, one on 
transportation and communication and the other on 
uniformity of laws relating to trade, commerce, and an 
international commercial court. The committee on 
transportation suggested the advisability of calling for 
bids not later than December 31, 1915, for the estab- 
lishment of a regular line of fast mail steamers between 
United States ports and Rio Janeiro, Montevideo, and 
Buenos Aires. The report also states the conditions 
under which the bids should be submitted. Three sepa- 
rate projects for the establishment of fast maritime 
transportation between the interested countries were 
submitted by Uruguay, Argentina, and Chile. To in- 
sure continuous action and to avoid delays it was recom- 
mended that a permanent committee be appointed to 
obtain and furnish information pertinent to the subject 
and to take other steps necessary to put the plans out- 
lined into effect. 

The committee on uniformity of laws set for them- 
selves the study of such important matters as the estab- 
lishment of a gold standard of value, bills of exchange, 
uniform classification of merchandise, customs regula- 
tions, consular certificates and invoices, port charges, 


uniform regulations for commercial travelers, trade- 
marks, patents, copyrights, uniform postage, money 


orders and parcels post charges, arbitration for the ad- 
justment of commercial disputes. 

It will be seen, therefore, that this was no occasion 
for mere verbal expressions of good will, but an attempt 
to solve practical problems of far-reaching significance. 
There were eighteen committees, each committee com- 
posed of one foreign delegation and a group of citizens 
of the United States appointed especially as confreres. 
For three days these group conference committees met 
behind closed doors, each delegation explaining the 
needs of the country which it represented, while the 
representatives of the United States made clear to them 
the conditions under which the financial and commercial 
interests of this country would be prepared to co-operate 
in the solution of their problems. There was the freest 
possible interchange of opinions, and foundations were 
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lail for positive practical action. Shortly after the 
eventful week other conferences were held in New York 
and Chicago, with the view of promoting government 
loans and the investment of American capital in com- 
mercial enterprises in Central and South America. 

Dr. L. 8. Rowe, secretary general of the conference, 
assures us that in a number of other instances, the de- 
tails of which he is not at liberty to divulge, “definite 
plans were laid which are certain to eventuate in impor- 
tant co-operative action in promoting the development 
of the great natural resources of Central and South 
America.” 

We are informed that it is the fixed determination of 
Secretary McAdoo to spare no effort in following up the 
work of the conference and in building up a permanent 
organization which will give effect to the deliberations 
and conclusions that were reached. Indeed, at the clos- 
ing meeting, Saturday, May 29, he announced that it 
was his intention to appoint eighteen permanent com- 
mittees in the United States, each committee assigned 
to one of the countries represented at the conference. It 
will be the duty of these committees to get information 
pertinent to the promotion of financial and commercial 
co-operation. Provision has also been made for the ap- 
pointment of a joint high commission, composed of nine 
delegates in each of the countries represented at the 
conference, for the purpose of bringing about greater 
uniformity in legislation relating to trade and com- 
merce, and also to secure the establishment of an inter- 
national commercial tribunal. 

Our feeling is that the Pan-American Financial Con- 
ference was a peace congress of a high order. Its aims, 
methods, organization, and results are full of suggestions 
for us who are keenly interested in promoting effective 
peace congresses. ¢@ — 





Editorial Notes. 


Sanitation of In a recent letter from Paris refer- 


Battlefields. ence is made to the report by M. J. 
srissac, Director of Public Hygiene 
under the Department of the Interior, on the sanitation 
of battlefields. Attention is called to the importance of 
the removal of the dangers to health resulting from 
hasty burials of bodies of human beings and. animals. 
It is shown that the burials of the bodies of soldiers, as 
well as the carcasses of horses and cattle, have in many 
cases been done under unsatisfactory conditions, due 
primarily to haste. 
graves and burial mounds are too near dwelling places, 
sometimes in the midst of cultivated fields, and even in 
the ditches along the roads. In general, these graves 
are much too shallow, in many cases being only six or 
ten inches deep. When the burial has been made in 
clayey or marshy soils the corpse is not quickly decom- 


It is shown that a large number of 


posed, and the consequences tend to become serious. 
The writer says: “Not to speak of the persistent odors 
of putrefaction, it is inevitable that the graves scattered 
among cultivable lands will soon be profaned. What is 


most to be feared, however, is the contamination of un- 
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derground springs, fountains of potable water, and pub- 
lic or vrivate wells.”¢ , 





Reminding us 
of the Hague 
Conference. 


In the various programs recently put 
before the public for securing perma- 
nent world peace, little reference is 
made to the Third Hague Conference. It is not intended 
as a criticism of these programs when we ask: Is not 
the Third Hague Conference to be the hopeful place for 
the realizations of real international program? 
Frank F. Williams, Esq., of Buffalo, suggests the wisdom 
of making use of all real progress toward world organiza- 
tion and international peace already at hand. He has 
submitted to Tur ApvocaTEe oF PEAcE the declaration 
adopted at the annual meeting of the Buffalo Peace 
and Arbitration Society May 4. 


our 


The declaration reads: 


“In view of the colossal conflict now raging in Europe, we 
take the following position : 

“1. That we should urge the maintenance of absolute neu- 
trality on the part of the United States if possible. 

“* That the administration at Washington at the close of 
the war should make every effort possible towards securing 
permanent peace in whatever way may be most feasible. 

“3. Remembering that the Second Hague Conference of 
1907, in which 44 nations took part, laid the foundations for 
a Permanent Court to settle disputes between nations, adopted 
resolutions calling upon the nations to undertake the serious 
study of the question of the limitation of armaments, and 
provided that a Third Conference should be held in about 
eight years, that we now urge the United States to invite 
all civilized nations to prepare to attend such a Third Con- 
ference, to be held as soon as possible after the close of the 
European war. 

“We urge the calling of this conference, believing that at 
such a gathering, held at a time when the awful lessons of 
the present war will be impressed on the minds of every one. 
a permanent International Court of Justice could be estab- 
lished which would make possible definite action for prac- 
tical disarmament and perhaps the organization of a council 
or congress of the nations. Thus will be utilized the methods 
of procedure and the experience of the two previous confer- 
ences, 

“4. During the progress of the war every possible effort 
should be made to create a powerful public opinion in favor 
of the establishment of an International Court, a council of 
the nations, and practical disarmament.” c 





The Arith- 
metic of It. 


The British national debt has been 
increased because of this war two and 
one-half billions; another war credit of 
The 
national war debt of Great Britain has been more than 


nearly one and one-half billions has been voted. 
doubled since last July. This is an unparalleled event 
in the history of finance. In terms of per capita cost 
the war is costing Great Britain ten times as much as 
did the Napoleonic war. We have the spectacle of this 
most powerful nation drawing upon its principal to meet 
the exigencies of war. By the end of the first year 
Great Britain, France, Russia, Germany, and Austria 
will have borrowed approximately fifteen billions. The 
financiers are wondering how long the belligerent na- 
tions will be able to convert a sufficient amount of wealth 
from the form in which it is into the form required. 


cq. 
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Not Because of, 
But in 
Spite of War. 


Yes, nations have developed might- 
ily, and men become strong under the 
war system; but this is not to say be- 
cause of that system. Churches have sprung up in the 
war nations, but they have not been fostered by war. 
Schools are not nourished by disease, nor children by 
slums, even if schools do thrive by the side of hospitals 
and children grow to manhood in the ghettos of the 
world. War is a destroyer, an unmitigated curse, first, 
last, and always. Civilization has advanced to its pres- 
ent level not because of but in spite of war. ¢. 





The Army League 
of the 
United States. 


The Army League of the United 
States, founded in 1912, is making a 
special plea for support. Its argument 
is that “The European war and recent events elsewhere 
remove all doubt as to the fact that our national honor 
and existence depend upon military preparedness. If 
we value our institutions and liberties we must prepare 
to defend them. * * * Under the direction of the 
Secretary of War the general staff and general officers 
of the army are preparing a plan for the formation and 
maintenance of adequate land forces for national de- 
fense. Believing that army officers who have made a life 
study of this question are the highest authority upon 
the subject, * * *,” ete. 

In all seriousness and kindliness we would ask the 
officers of this league the following questions: 

1. What specific policies near and important to the 
United States is your “military preparedness” designed 
to promote? ‘The words “national honor and existence” 
do not, of course, adequately answer this question. 

2. Do you consider that “national honor and exist- 
ence” have been best defended and promoted by the 
“military preparedness” 

3. What nation or group of nations is threatening our 
“institutions and liberties” ? 

4. In what way does this nation or group of nations 
propose to attack our “institutions and liberties” ? 

5. Are you prepared to announce just what you con- 
ceive to be “adequate land forces for international 
defense” ? 


of Europe? 


6. Do we understand that you are willing to leave the 
whole question of our foreign policies, which constitute 
the most important measure of any adequate defense, to 
the War Department ? 

7. Since we have spent two billions of dollars on our 
navy within thirty years, for what reason or reasons is 
it now thought to be inadequate ? 

8. Since our war bill for the last generation has been 
fifteen billions of dollars, is it not reasonable to suppose 
that our present means of defense ought to be somewhere 

“ 9? 
near “adequate” ? c. 
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Among the Peace Organizations. 
The Buffalo Peace and Arbitration Society. 


The work of the Buffalo Peace and Arbitration So- 
ciety during the past eight months has been of absorbing 
interest. At the annual meeting, May 4, a review 
of the preceding year was given by the secretary and 
the various committees. The aims of the society are 
chiefly educational, the purpose being to create a power- 
ful public opinion which shal] sustain our Governmeni 
in its leadership for international peace through justice. 
The policy is to work through existing organizations as 
far as possible, such as the churches, schools, clubs, 
societies, etc. 

Sixty-seven Buffalo churches are now affiliated with 
the society, each having appointed an effective peace 
committee. Under the sanction of the late Bishop 
Colton, the Roman Catholic churches have co-operated 
generously. 

School peace leagues have been formed in thirty-two 
of the public and parochial schools, and for three 
months’ peace teachings have been emphasized in his- 
tory, literature, music, poetry, and debate, under the 
direction of the school department, as a special recogni- 
tien of the one hundred years of peace. 

The society has co-operated with the State and City 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, representing three hun- 
dred thousand women. The city federation is affiliated, 
and nearly every one of the fifty-six clubs have had 
special peace days, and most of them have had peace 
speakers. The members of all clubs have pledged them- 
selves to work in their families and communities for this 
great cause. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association conducted a 
course for the study of war and peace with special ref- 
erence to the present war, in which twelve sessions were 
held, with able speakers from Buffalo and elsewhere. 
One of the significant results of this course was the 
affiliation of the Buffalo Society of Socialists with the 
society. 

In the city more than two hundred fifty addresses 
have been given and about one hundred thirty thou- 
sand pamphlets and leaflets distributed among the resi- 
dents of Buffalo and people attending conventions there. 
Of these leaflets ninety-four thousand were printed by 
the society in co-operation with other organizations. 

One of the most important and fruitful efforts has 
been the co-operation with the Citizens’ Committee for 
the Commemoration of the One Hundred Years of 
Peace, of which Mr. Fenton M. Parke was the able and 
statesmanlike chairman. The committee’s noteworthy 
celebration in churches and schools, Februarv 14 and 17, 
created widespread interest. Thirty-five thousand spe- 
cial peace-day leaflets were distributed throughout the 
Sunday schools on Sunday, May 16. The celebration 
culminated on May 18, when a most successful pageant 
of peace was given by the Buffalo public schools as part 
of their regular Peace Day exercises, one thousand chil- 
dren of the eighth and ninth grades taking part. The 
picturesqueness of the pageant itself, which was written 
especially for the Buffalo schools by one of its leading 
teachers, Miss Laura Dunbar Haggerty, the splendidly 
rendered choruses, striking tabelaux and_ excellent 
management, marked an epoch in the city’s educational 
work. 
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An interesting feature of the occasion was the pre- 
sentation of peace flags to the schools taking part. 
These were given by the City Federation of Women’s 
Clubs to show their interest in the spirit and success 
of the affairs, the necessary funds having been raised by 
the sale of peace pins.” 


The Massachusetts Peace Society. 


The annual meeting of the Massachusetts Peace So- 
ciety was held at the Twentieth Century Club, Boston, 
June 10. Several important changes were made in the 
constitution of the society. The membership of the 
hoard of directors was increased from eighteen to twenty- 
one, and this body was made a “Governing Board,” with 
power to elect a president and a treasurer of the cor- 
poration and appoint a secretary, who should also be 
the assistant treasurer of the corporation. These offi- 
cers have previously been elected at the annual meeting. 
The following were elected directors: Mrs. Fannie Fern 
Andrews, Miss Emily G. Balch, George H. Blakeslee, 
Mrs. Le Baron R. Briggs, John S. Codman, Charles F. 
Dole, James Duncan, Samuel J. Elder, Arthur Fisher, 
Miss Louisa P. Loring, Bliss Perry, William Gorham 
Rice, Jr. Other members of the board are: Frederick 
P. Fish, Thomas B. Fitzpatrick, Mrs. J. Malcolm 
Forbes, Mrs. Woodward Hudson, Edwin D. Mead, 
Robert F. Raymond, Homer B. Sprague, William B. 
Thurber, George W. Wheelwright, Jr. 

The resignation of Mr. Elder from the presidency of 
the society was announced. Mr. Elder’s services as 
head of the society have been invaluable, and it was 


with the greatest regret that his resignation was ac-. 


cepted. 

The activities of the society during the past vear were 
shown in detail by the annual reports of the executive 
officers. The treasurer reported that the total amount 
received during the year was $12,225.85, and that the 
amount disbursed was $11,481.26. The secretary out- 
lined the general propaganda work which the office has 
been conducting, the efforts which the society has been 
making to secure political action, and the work done in 
extending the organization. Professor Hudson, as di- 
rector of the education department, reported that he 
had made 106 addresses before audiences aggregating 
60,000 people, besides having written numerous articles 
for the press and a series of five pamphlets, which have 
heen widely distributed. Mrs. J. Maleolm Forbes, chair- 
man of the education committee, made a report regard- 
ing the activities of that committee, which have included 
the promotion of two series of mass meetings in Bos- 
ton—eight meetings in all—the attendance at which 
averaged about 1,500 persons, as well as a series of four 
dramatic readings at the Copley Plaza Hotel, at which 
some of the best peace plays were presented with great 
success. 

A motion to adopt the following resolution, after 
thorough discussion, was laid on the table by a vote of 
fifteen to nine: 

“The Massachusetts Peace Society, at its annual meet- 
ing, sends its cordial greeting to the President of the 
United States and its sympathy with him in facing the 
arduous questions now before the nation. As deeply 
concerned, not merely with the satisfaction of rightful 
American claims, but far more with the vast duties of 
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America in this time of international distress, and with 
the special obligation which rests upon us as a neutral 
nation, friendly to all the people of the world, in no wa 
to add to the present distress and enmity, we feel con 
strained to express to the President our earnest beliet 
that nothing should be allowed to alter the hitherto ad- 
mirable purpose of our Government to maintain peace. 
We believe that this is precisely the time when a strong 
nation should keep its temper and its patience, being 
assured that it is better to obtain justice somewhat later, 
if necessary, through the willing consent of those who 
have done us wrong, than to seek to compel justice by 
bloodshed, and thus to make enemies of those with 
whom we desire to live as our friends.” 

In the evening a dinner, attended by more than 100 
members of the society, was held at the Hotel Vendome. 
President Elder presided, and the principal speakers 
were Mr. Hamilton Holt and Professor Jay William 
Hudson. ' 

At the meeting of the board of directors of the Massa- 
chusetts Peace Society, held June 18, Professor Bliss 
Perry, of Harvard University, was elected president, and 
William Gorham Rice, Jr., was elected treasurer. Henry 
S. Haskins was reappointed secretary. The board ap- 
proves of a plan for organizing local committees of the 
society throughout the State. 

The Pennsylvania Arbitration and Peace Society. 


The first of May saw the closing of the annual ses- 
sions of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, which were devoted to the discussion of Ameri- 
can problems growing out of the European war. A 
large number of the members of the peace society were 
in attendance and the sessions proved very interesting 
because of the opinions expressed by eminent persons 
concerning the results of the war upon the inter- 
relation of States. 

On the 7th of May the executive secretary addressed 
the students of Banks Business College, pointing out 
the possibility of world peace through a proper settle- 
ment of the European difficulty, and spoke similarly on 
the 11th before the Buckingham Chautauqua Society. 
On the 12th the executive secretary left for the Cum- 
berland Valley and spent the 13th in Mechanicsburg, 
where he addressed five meetings. While in Mechanics- 
burg he was in touch with the proprietor of the Grangers’ 
picnic, held at Williams Grove, at which about ninety 
thousand people from the central rural district of Penn- 
svylvania were present. He has agreed to place one day 
in the hands of the peace workers for an extension of 
the peace idea among the people of this section. An 
effort will probably be made to secure Jane Addams and 
Rabbi Wise to speak in the auditorium on the grounds, 
which seats about three thousand persons. On the 14th 
the executive secretary spoke to the students of the 
Carlisle High School, and in the evening Hamilton 
Holt addressed an audience of about seven hundred in 
the Dickinson College Church. This is the first effort 
of the Cumberland Valley branch to carry on a propa- 
ganda campaign, and considerable interest has been 
aroused in the peace movement through the meetings 
referred to. On the 15th of May Hamilton Holt spoke 
before an audience of about six hundred in Titusville, 
where there already exists a branch society. Both meet- 
ings have created very favorable impressions. 
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The last few days of the month have been given over 
to some of the details developing with the arrangement 
of the conference of distinguished Americans to be held 
in Independence Hall on June 17th to discuss the 
“League of Peace” proposed by Hamilton Holt, over 
which ex-President William H. Taft will preside. 

On the 30th of May the president, Mr. White, in com- 
pany with Professor Kirchwey, of the Columbia Law 
School, will address what is expected to be a large meet- 
ing in the Stroudsburg Theater, Stroudsburg, Penna. 

The following months will be a period of inactivity 
with the exception of what may be done in. the churches 
as the result of the meeting arranged at the University 
Club. A committee has been appointed to send out a 
letter, following which the executive secretary will 
undertake a series of visits with the ministers in Phila- 
delphia to sound out the response among churches to 
the work of the society. 


New Hampshire Peace Society. 


The New Hampshire Peace Society held its second 
annual peace oration competition in Representatives 
Hall, State House, Concord, N. H., recently. Above 
the signatures of President Ernest Fox Nichols, James 
F. Colby, John K. Lord, the society has issued also the 
following statement: 


I. Although there has never been an hour when more of 
the world was less at peace than now, the New Hampshire 
Peace Society, with other kindred organizations, vet reaffirms 
its faith in the future possibility of a lasting peace and 
restates its forward-looking ideals. 

Il. The New Hampshire Peace Society believes that the 
most frequent cause of war, and the immediate occasion of 
the present war, is the concentration of authority in the 
hands of a single ruler or of a relatively small group of 
individuals who seek national aggrandizement or added per- 
sonal prestige, profit or power. Such wars in future we be- 
lieve could be largely prevented: (1) by the people assuming 
a larger and more direct share of governmental responsibility 
and the legal power to declare war; (2) by a stricter limita- 
tion and contraction of national armaments; (3) by making 
the manufacture of all war machinery, including arms and 
ammunition, a government monopoly, to frustrate the well- 
recognized incendiary greed of private manufacturers; (4) 
by placing the national military and naval forces under the 
strong control of parliaments and the civil branch of govern- 
ment. 

III. While the foregoing measures can be undertaken by 
each nation for itself, and so undertaken would undoubtedly 
prove wholesomely remedial, the New Hampshire Peace So- 
ciety believes that the larger guarantee against war must lie 
in the federated action of many nations, including those 
largest and strongest. To be effective a league of nations 
thus formed must possess sufficient federal authority to make 
its judicial decrees binding in all international affairs and 
concerns. It must have such ample financial resources, moral 
prestige and armed might as to make a successful rebellion 
against the decisions of its courts of justice by any state or 
limited group of states hopeless from the beginning. As no 
nation sure in advance of her own defeat ever provoked a 
war, a world’s peace thus established would rest on sure 
foundations. 

IV. “In time of peace prepare for war” is a creed which 
has thrown Europe back a thousand years. “Jn time of war 
prepare for peace” is today the insistent call to higher states- 
manship. 

Federal Council of Churches. 


The Federal Council of Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica has issued the report of the Federal Council embassy 
to Japan. In this report it is urged that States as well 
as individuals must be inspired to give justice rather 
than seek only to get their rights. It emphasizes the 


importance of the establishment in America of the right 
treatment of Asiatics and right legislation dealing with 
them. All organized groups, men and women, in this 
country are asked to turn their attention to the gravity 
of ignorance and misunderstanding with regard to 
Japan. It calls upon Congress and the .people of the 
United States to adopt an adequate Oriental policy 
which shall deal with the entire question of immigra- 
tion and treatment of aliens in America. The problems 
emphasized are the limitation of immigration, registra- 
tion, distribution, employment, education, and natural- 
ization of immigrants. It expresses the hope that our 
treaties with China and Japan may not be turned into 
“scraps of paper,” and asks that we may rescind bad 
and enact good laws dealing with all aliens. The full 
report may be had by writing to the secretary of the 
Council, 105 East 22d street, New York City. 


American Association for International Conciliation. 


The quarterly report to the council of direction of 
the American Association for International Conciliation, 
dated June, 1915, is at hand. 

During the last quarter the association has vigorousl\ 
carried out its plan of providing college students with 
the opportunity for a serious study of the underlying 
factors in peace and war. In the March report the asso- 
ciation announced the formation of fourteen “Interna- 
tional Polity Clubs.” There are now thirty-nine. 

Through the financial aid of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment, which also made the extensive work in interna- 
tional polity club organization possible, the association 


_has arranged to conduct courses on international law, 


international relations, South American affairs, and 
Spanish, during the next few months, in the summer 
sessions of seventy-five American universities, colleges. 
and State normal schools. The work will cover nearly 
every State in the Union and will in most cases be con- 
ducted by recognized experts from leading American 
institutions. 

Another important step toward enlisting the public 
attention, aroused by the present war, in a study of the 
problem of war prevention is the wide-spread use of the 
Chautauqua platforms of the country. The division of 
intercourse and education of the Carnegie Endowment, 
working through the association, has arranged eight 
hundred Chautauqua addresses on the international] 
problem during June, July, and August. Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman, Dr. Thomas E. Green, Hamilton Ho!t, Dr. 
Hamilton Wright Mabie, and Rabbi Stephen 8. Wise 
are among the seventeen speakers. It is estimated that 
over five hundred thousand people will be reached. 

The association, upon request, has supplied the 
libraries of the following institutions with books on 
war and peace: Amherst, Cornell, Dartmouth, Harvard, 
Mt. Holyoke, Princeton, Pennsylvania, Smith, Svracuse, 
Vanderbilt, Wesleyan, Williams, Wisconsin, Minnesota 
Agricultural College, University of Minnesota, and Uni- 
versity of Georgia. 

This demand has arisen because of the organization 
of the international polity clubs at these institutions. 
Since the last report the association has continued its 
policy of distributing literature to the members of these 
clubs. The total membership is twelve hundred. Spe- 
cial representatives of the association visited the clubs 
in March and April, giving lectures and leading dis- 
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cussions. Plans are under way to keep the organizations 
going next fall. 

The association arranged to send one or two of the 
ablest students in each international polity club to the 
summer the School of International Polity 
at Cornel] June 15-30, 

“America Problems,” the English transla- 
tion of “Les Etats Unis,” by Baron d’Estournelles de 
Constaut, President Fondateur, has just been published 
by the Macmillan Company. The association is under- 
taking its distribution among libraries, public institu- 
tions, and a selected list of readers. 

The Carnegie Endowment is offering through the as- 
sociation a prize of $100 for the best essay, not exceeding 
5,000 words, written by a student member of a Polity 
Club on one of the following topics: (1) “The Place of 
Force in International Affairs:” (2) “The Relation of 
Moral and Material Factors in International Relations ;” 
(3) “The Psychology of War.” 

Since the last report the following documents have 
heen published and distributed : 

March. Special Bulletin: “A Dozen 
Pacifism.” By Alfred H. Fried; 
Mez. 

April. “Documents Regarding the European War,” 
Series VI. The Austrian Red Book. 

April. Special Bulletin: “A Brief Outline 
Nature and Aims of Pacifism.” By Alfred H. 
translated by John Mez. 

Special” Bulletin: “Educational 
Peace.” By Leon Fraser. 

May. “Documents Regarding the 
Series VII. The Servian Blue Book. 

Special Bulletin: “Internationalism.” By 


Hicks. 
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Brief Peace Notes. 


Dr. David Eugene Smith, the well-known pro- 
fessor of mathematics of Columbia University, is the 
author of an interesting pamphlet entitled “Problems of 
War for Classes in Arithmetic.” The design of the 
pamphlet is to lay before young people in the elementary 
classes facts relating to the wastefulness of war. The 
problems are so stated as to emphasize this, and in such 
a way as to give pupils not only valuable work in compu- 
tation, but facts which will influence their later views 
on the question of war. 

Requests for copies of this pamphlet should be ad- 
dressed to the Division of Intercourse and Education, 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 407 West 
117th street, New York city. 


In order to promote the interest and co-operation 
of pupils and teachers, the following prizes are offered 
by hae Carnegie Endowment for International Peace : 

For each of the five best sets of ten problems pre- 
an by the pupils of a class in the fifth grade in any 
public school in the United States, ten “dollars, the 
money to be devoted by the class to the purchase of pic- 
tures for the school-room. 

2. The same for the sixth grade. 

3. The same for the seventh grade. 

4. The same for the eighth grade. 

5. For each of the five best sets of fifteen problems on 
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the wastefulness of war, prepared by any teacher of 
mathematics in the United States and submitted on or 
before December 31, 1915, the sum of twenty-five dol- 
lars will be paid: for each of the five next best sets, fif- 
teen dollars: and for each of the five third best sets, ten 
dollars, the money to become the property of the teacher 

The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
shall cause the problems to be examined by a committee, 
and shall be the sole judge in the rendering of the de- 
cision. An effort will be made to announce the decision 
hy March 1st, 1916. All problems submitted are to be 
the property of the endowment for further publication 
and distribution. 


President Wilson by the 
American League to Limit Armaments the following 
“Peace Program for ‘Trying Times” expresses the sub- 
stance of the letters from fifty-eight of the one hundred 
and forty-six college presidents who are members of the 


In a communication to 


league. Regarding the situation with Germany, we 
read : 


Ask those who would say that the peace move 
ment is a failure if the war movement is a success. Ask 
them if a greater failure than war could possibly be 
imagined. Tell them to try the peace movement befor 
they denounce it as a failure. 

“2. Set aside preferences for this, that, or the other 
general peace policy, and work now for a constructive 
program adapted to the needs of the moment, such as 
the immediate entertainment at Washington of a league 
of neutral nations which could more forcefully assert 
our and all other neutral rights than many army corps 
and battleships. A few more cannon and rifles would 
scarcely be heard in the present European uproar. The 
united voice of the neutrals would be heard in every 
European capital and in every corner of the world, and 
would command instant attention and respect. 

“3. Finally, in any event, stand loyally by the Presi 
dent in his undoubted purpose to adjust the present diffi- 
culties without resort to war unless all conceivable peace- 
ful methods fail absolutely. 

“While American leadership in a world-wide effort 
for the restriction of all armaments after the present 
war, with the maintenance of America’s defensive forces 
on an efficient and less wasteful basis in the meantime, 
is the main issue for which the League to Limit Arma- 
ments contends, it has, since the Lusitania incident, ad 
vocated United States leadership in forming the league 
of neutral nations, with non-intercourse as its weapon 
for dealing with Germany if the diplomatic interchanges 
fail.” 


; A Paris letter announces that the number of cases 
of tuberculosis is sure to be greatly increased by the 
concentration of troops. Dr. Lundouzy, dean of the 
Faculty of Medicine in Paris, believes that the years 
1915 and 1916 are going to send through France 20,000 
tuberculosis subjects to scatter the germs of the disease. 


Dr. Richard P. Streng, Boston, chief of the Amer- 
ican Sanitary Commission, sent to Serbia by the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, Rockefeller Foundation, and Serbian 
Relief Committee, to study epidemic diseases, cables 
that he has just returned from a second inspection trip ; 
that typhus and recurrent fevers are prevalent among 
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all classes ; that at Monastir seven physicians are ill with , 
typhus fever; that in many places there are no doctors 
at all, and that the conditions are very appalling. 


, Leo Claretie has discovered at Guernesey, where 
Victor Hugo lived, several manuscript copies of the 
speeches made by the great French writer at the dinners 
for poor children which he used to give every fortnight 
about Christmas time. 'The notes Hugo used for one of 
his addresses read as follows: 

“My dear little children: Among the toys to be given 
you, you will find neither guns, cannons, swords, nor 
other murderous weapons, nor anything else which 
might give you the idea of war or destruction. War is 
an abominable thing; men of all countries are made for 
loving, not for killing, one another. Among the toys 
that. I offer you the little girls will find dolls, excellent 
playthings which will commence to fit them for the réle 
of motherhood which they will play later in their lives. 
For the boys there are little hoats, little locomotives, and, 
in fact, everything which will present the idea of work 
and progress, and not that of destruction, to their in- 
telligences.” 


An international conference of the World’s Union 
for the Future Interests of Mankind met recently at the 
headquarters of the International Peace Bureau at 
Berne. Resolutions were adopted opposing the annexa- 
tion of territory against the will of its inhabitants and 
the violation of neutrality in time of war. Other reso- 
lutions favored measures to prevent the waging of wars 
for revenge and to secure the sacredness of treaties. 

The chief promoter of the conference was an Austrian 
professor, Dr. Broda, now living in Lausanne. Eng- 
land, Germany, Italy. and the United States were repre- 
sented, the last-named country by Dr. Batin. 

When the delegates discussed violation of neutrality, 
a German deputy, Herr Vogtherr, president of the Ger- 
man Peace Society, expressed the opinion that Germany 
should not have invaded Belgium. 


The Summer School of International Polity, 
held at Cornell University from June 15 to 30, 
under the auspices of the World Peace Foundation, was 
a decided suecess. There are now thirty-nine inter- 
national polity clubs in as many colleges and universi- 
ties of our country. The importance of the summer 
school was such that we plan to devote considerable 
space to its work in the August number of THe Apvo- 
CATE OF PEACE. 





Field Department Notes. 
SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES DEPARTMENT. 


Since the last monthly report the director has made 
several addresses, had many calls for peace literature, 
written articles for leading papers in Georgia and North 
Carolina, sent out nearly one hundred letters, and at the 
request of different religious bodies sent letters to Presi- 
dent Wilson expressing the earnest desire that this coun- 
try be kept from the horrors of war. 

On May 11 Dr. Hall lectured at Bessie Tift College, 
Forsyth, Ga. The audience was an exceedingly respon- 


sive one, and if earnest words are followed by earnest 
deeds, they who believe in and work for peace will find 
no small increase to their numbers from these schools 
und colleges. 
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The next day an address was given at Gordon’s Insti- 
tute, Barnesville, Ga., some seventy miles from Atlanta. 
This is one of the largest secondary schools of the State. 
The students were greatly interested in the lecture on 
“What We Saw and Learned in the War Zone.” 

On Peace Day, May 18, Dr. Hall spoke twice in At- 
lanta, once in the public school and once in the gather- 
ing of the “‘hristian Endeavor societies of the city. It 
was a pleasure to point out the splendid work in behalf 
of universal peace which this great movement might 
yet accomplish, for no one ean have this object more at 
heart than its founder, Dr. F. E. Clark, whom the di- 
rector has personally known for many years. Would 
it not be a good thing if the Christian Endeavor Society, 
now reaching out to every part of the globe, took some 
definite step in becoming a peace league, making this 
a vital part of its organized work ? 

It is cheering to note the desire for universal peace 
expressed by the Hebrews in the United States. They 
held a great meeting recently in Atlanta. It was with 
profound regret that when the invitation came to the 
director to attend he was already pledged to speak else- 
where, but the cause was well represented by Dean At- 
kinson and the Rev. F. A. Line, while Rabbi David 
Marx read a letter from Dr. Hall and spoke kindly of 
the work of the Georgia Peace Society. 

At a banquet and concert given by the British Asso- 
ciation at the Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, May 24, quite a 
demonstration took place in recognition of the one hun- 
dred years of peace between Great Britain and the 
United States. The idea was not to celebrate the cen- 
tury of peace between these two countries alone, but to 
show that peace is possible and may be maintained be- 
tween any civilized nations. 

One of the most interesting meetings held since the 
previous report took place at the North Georgia Teach- 
ers’ Institute, June 13, at Mount Berry, near Rome, Ga.., 
where two addresses were given. There were about one 
hundred fifty teachers from six counties and nearly 
the same nymber of summer students present. Mount 
Berry, a school for mouniain boys and girls. with its 
8,000 acres of land and attractive buildings, is a delight- 
ful spot and a place often visited with pleasure by the 
director. The Teachers’ Institute is a feature by itself: 
here, for the small sum of $5.00, hoard, lodging, and 
lectures are supplied for two weeks. <A healthier, more 
delightful place could hardly be found the world over, 
and of course it is popular. 

Sentiment respecting Mr. Bryan’s resignation as Sec- 
retary of State is sharply divided here among the friends 
of peace. Some think it was ill-timed; that at such a 
time as the present Mr. Bryan ought to have stood with 
the President. Others think it will inject a new phase 
into the politics of the nation, one that will directly af- 
fect all nations, hastening the end of militarism as a 
means for settling international difficulties. But what- 
ever may be the outcome, one thing is evident—the 
friends of peace must stand together as never before. 
working unceasingly until their battle is won. 

THE NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 

On Friday, June 4, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
James I. Tryon, an enthusiastic conference was held in 
the office of the director, at 6 Beacon street, to discuss 
plans for a congress in Boston in the interests of the 
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World Postal League, a world court, and freedom of in- 
tercourse. In response to an invitation to various peace 
agencies of Boston, and people interested in constructive 
elforts towards improved international conditions, there 
were present at this meeting Mr. James L. Cowles, foun- 
der and president of the World Postal League; Mr. 
Roger Sherman Hoar, Mr. George B. Gallup, Mr. Denys 
P. Myers, Mr. Henry 8. Haskins, Mr. Robert W. Atkin- 
son, Mrs. Bertha Hirsch Baruch, of California; Miss 
Charlotte Hawes, and Prof. Fillmore Moore. The 
meeting was called to order by Dr. Tryon, who explained 
its purposes. Mr. Myers, who was made temporary sec- 
retary, suggested that the proposed congress be modeled 
on the World Court Congress recently held in Cleveland. 
It was tentatively decided that it would be advisable to 
hold in Boston a conference of three days, at a time to 
be determined later, devoting one day each to the dis- 
cussion of world postal rates, international freedom of 
intercourse, and a world court. It was voted that a 
large committee, some of the names of which were then 
suggested, should be chosen, which should be representa- 
tive of the organizations of Boston that are identified 
with international movements. It was voted that invi- 
tutions to these persons and organizations be sent imme- 
diately, and the meeting adjourned to the conference 
room of the World Peace Foundation for the discussion 
of definite plans for the congress. 

The director spent the last three weeks of June in 
Cumberland County, Maine, assisting in the work of the 
Maine Peace Society. At the commencement dinner of 
the Westbrook Seminary, on June 17, Dr. Tryon spoke on 
the foundations of a world state, which he said were now 
being laid, and would be seen more certainly when the 
smoke had cleared away from the European battlefields. 
In referring to the sons of Westbrook Seminary, who 
had enlisted themselves in the service of humanity, he 
said that among those who had become known in the 
cause of world peace Edwin Ginn should be mentioned 
lirst, his name being entitled to the highest. place of 
honor. Dr. Tryon was also invited to be present at com- 
mencement at Bowdoin College. 


CENTRAL WEST DEPARTMENT. 
June 11, 1915. 

Saturday noon, June 5, the Chicago Peace Society 
assembled at a luncheon, the largest audience of mem- 
hers since its foundation. ‘The luncheon was given in 
honor of the secretary, Mr. Louis P. Lochner, who re- 
turned from a seven weeks’ trip to Europe. This gather 
ing was practically the culmination of the past month’s 
activities, and because of the size and enthusiasm of the 
audience (in spite of the short notice and hurried prepa- 
ration), it is not only unprecedented in the society’s his- 
tory, but is indicative of the serious thought given the 
peace program at the present moment. The crystal 
room of the Hotel Sherman was almost filled to capacity 
before the time set for the opening of the meeting. 
When the president, Mr. Henry C. Morris, welcomed the 
return of Mr. Lochner in behalf of the society, and the 
women delegates who attended the recent congress at 
The Hague had spoken, the audience concentrated its 
attention in thought upon the messave of the speaker. 
Throughout the hour’s address of the secretary, in which 
he spoke of the importance of the women’s congress, the 
experiences he met with in investigating the interned 
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soldiers’ and refugee camps of Holland, his lectures 
Germany, and his interviews with men and women in 
various stations of life, the same intense serious thought 
was constantly manifested. 

In the course of his voyage to Holland the secretary 
gave four lectures on the high seas to the forty-five dele- 
gates to the international congress at The Hague. The 
subjects covered were, “What is the Peace Movement?” 
Historical Resume of the Peace Movement,” “The Two 
Hague Conferences,” and “The Case Against War.” 
His other experiences are narrated by himself in another 
section of this issue. 

During the absence of the secretary the work of the 
society was in charge of the departmental secretary, 
Alfred W. Kliefoth. : 

The luncheon arranged for Prof. William |. Hull was 
held at the Grand Pacific Hotel on April 13. Professor 
Hull further spoke under the auspices of the society at 
the City Club, the Ravenswood M. E. Club, the Hamil 
ton Club, the Association of Commerce, the School of 
Civics and Philanthropy, and Lovola University. 

A reception was given in honor of Dean Shailer 
Mathews, of the University of Chicago, in the red room 
of the Hotel La Salle, on April 22. Dr. Mathews spoke 
most interestingly of his recent observations in the 
Orient. One hundred fifty members and guests were in 
attendance. Mr. Saburo Kurusu, the Japanese Consul 
of Chicago, and George Kasai, a Japanese student, also 
spoke briefly. 

The lectures at the School of Civics, given in connec- 
tion with the peace course, have now closed. Since the 
last report our society arranged for two lectures by the 
president, Mr. Morris; two by the departmental secre 
tary, Mr. Kliefoth; two by Prof. William I. Hull; one 
by Prof. William I. Thomas, and four by Dr. John Mez. 
Dr. Mez also spoke under our auspices in the publi 
school of West Hammond, Il. 

On Hague Day, May 18, the Chicago Peace Society 
issued a special Peace Day pamphlet, which was sent to 
all of the grade and high school principals of the city 
and to the branch organizations of the Woman’s Peace 
Party and the American Peace Society. Some 1,500 
copies were sent out directly, and another 1,500 issued 
upon request. The Chicago Peace Society, in co-opera- 
tion with the Woman’s Peace Party, assisted the pre- 
sentation of the anti-war play “Moloch,” given at 
Power’s Theater. The play was run for two weeks, and 
although it did not meet with the expected financial! 
success, it created much surprise as well as renewed in 
ierest in the peace movement. 

The society was represented at the World’s Court 
Convention in Cleveland, on May 12, 13, and 14, by 
Dr. M. H. Cazier and Mr. H. R. Rathbone. 

At the annual meeting of the American Peace Society 
in Washington the society was represented by the de 
partmental secretary. 

Among the organizations in the city of Chicago, out- 
side of the Chicago Peace Society, which maintain a 
special peace committee, are the Hamilton Club and the 
City Club. In the annual report of the Hamilton Club 
appears a lengthy report of their international peace 
committee, of which our president, Mr. Henry C. Mor- 
ris, is a member. ‘This committee arranged for a series 
of lectures of prominent pacifists and provided discus- 
sions for the members of the club. The Bulletin of the 
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City Club gives extensive space to their series of war and 
peace lectures. In this group.are the names of such 
men as Hamilton Holt, Prof. George W. Kirchwey, 
Prof. William I. Hull, August Schvan, and George Ma- 
cauley Trevelyan. In both instances the speakers were 
secured through co-operation with the Chicago Peace 
Society. 

The membership campaign has again netted fifty new 
members, and new prospects are received daily. 

Among the interesting visitors to Chicago recently 
were Sir Arthur and Lady Herbert and H. E. Brittain, 
of London. Sir Arthur and Mr. Brittain are on the 
way to California to attend the centenary of the sign- 
ing of the Treaty of Ghent. During their stay in the 
city Mr. Henry C. Morris, president of the Chicago 
Peace Society, gave a luncheon in their honor at the 
University Club. 

Since his return from Europe the secretary has spoken 
on June 5 at a luncheon given in his honor, on June 8 
at the Cosmopolitan Club of the University of Chicago, 
on June 9 at the University of Wisconsin alumni meet- 
ing, on June 10 at the Lutheran Teachers’ College, and 
before the International Peace Committee of the Hamil- 
ton Club. 

Among the members of our society who are on the 
provisional committee for the formation of a League of 
Peace, which committee will cal! a national conference 
at Independence Hall, Philadelphia, on June 17, are 
Messrs. Henry C. Morris, Jacob M. Dickinson, Emil G. 
Hirsch, Harry A. Wheeler, William O. Hart, and 
Charles Cheney Hyde. 

On Hague Day, May 18, peace programs and pageants 
were given by the different schools of the city. Note- 
worthy among these was that of the Forrestville School, 
of which Miss Florence Holbrook is the principal, 

The departmental secretary filled the following speak- 
ing engagements since the last report: 

April 8, Kindergarten League of Downers Grove; 
April 12, Ravenswood M. E. Men’s Club; April 14, 
Woman’s Federation of the Church of the Redeemer; 
April 19, School of Civics; April 21, Jewish Educa- 
tional Alliance; May 18, Loyola University; May 20, 
School of Civics; May 27, St. Martin’s Church Men’s 
Club; May 28, Central Y. M. C. A., and May 28, Public 
School, Pullman, Il. 

At the request of Dr. David Starr Jordan, our office 
co-operated in arranging his itinerary for the month of 
June, and secured the following engagements: River 
Falls, Wis.; Richmond, Ind.; Cleveland (two); Mor- 
gantown, W. Va.; Grand Rapids, Mich., and East Lan- 
sing, Mich. 

The returned delegates of the society are busy in giv- 
ing addresses regarding the Women’s Congress at The 
Hague. Miss Sophonisba Breckinridge delivered the 
commencement address on this subject at the Chicago 
School of Civics and Philanthropy. (A. W. K.) 


The League to Enforce Peace. 


The conference in Philadelphia which organized the 
League to Enforce Peace began with a banquet Wednes- 
day evening, June 16. The next morning the meeting 
was called to order in Independence Hall at 10.30 
o'clock, following which the delegates enjoyed a luncheon 
at the Strawbridge home in Germantown. The resolu- 
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tions were adopted at the brief session at Independence 
Hall in the afternoon, where Mr. William H. Taft was 
elected permanent president of the organization. The 
resolutions adopted by the conference follow.—Ep!Tor. 


Resolutions. 


Throughout 5,000 years of recorded history, peace, here 
and there established, has been kept, and its area has been 
widened, in one way only. Individuals have combined their 
efforts to suppress violence in the local community. Com- 
munities have co-operated to maintain the authoritative state 
and to preserve peace within its borders. States have formed 
leagues or confederations or have otherwise co-operated to 
establish peace among themselves. Always peace has been 
made and kept, when made and kept at all, by the superior 
power of superior numbers acting in unity for the common 
good. 

Mindful of the teaching of experience, we believe and 
solemnly urge that the time has come to devise and to create 
a working union of sovereign nations to establish peace among 
themselves and to guarantee it by all known and available 
sanctions at their command, to the end that civilization may 
be conserved, and the progress of mankind in comfort, en- 
lightenment and happiness may continue. 

We, therefore, believe it to be desirable for the United 
States to join a league of nations binding the signatories to 
the following: 

1. All justiciable questions arising between the signatory 
powers, not settled by negotiations, shall, subject to the 
limitations of treaties, be submitted to a judicial tribunal for 
hearing and judgment, both upon the merits and upou any 
issue as to its jurisdiction of the question. 

2. All other questions arising between the signatories and 
not settled by negotiation shall be submitted to a Council of 
Conciliation for hearing, consideration, and recommendation. 

3. The signatory powers shall jointly use forthwith both 
their economic and military forces against any one of their 
number that goes to war, or commits acts of hostility against 
another of the signatories before any question arising shall 
be submitted as provided in the foregoing. 

4. Conferences between the signatory powers shall be held 
from time to time to formulate and codify rules of interna- 
tional law, which, unless some signatory shall signify its 
dissent within a stated period, shall thereafter govern the 
decision of the judicial tribunal mentioned in article one. 


Extracts from Addresses. 


The following extracts from addresses given at the 
conference will be of interest: 

“But the important thing is that we must first 
agree on a simple plan, on a plan that we can explain, 
on a plan that we can justify as one resting on prece 
dent, on a plan that is a middle course and not an 
extreme course.” * * * 

“Now it is objected that treaties do not bind anybody ; 
that the minute the passion of war is on, the argument 
of necessity will prevail, and the treaties will be broken. 
Well, I agree that treaties have been broken. So promis 
sory notes have not been paid; so commercial contracts 
have been broken and those who made them dishonored 
in the breaking. But that is not any reason why we 
should give up making contracts, and it is not any 
reason why we should give up making treaties, and | 
decline to admit that a treaty may not probably restrain 
a nation in honor from doing that which it has pledged 
itself not to do. I think we are very unwise if we 
proceed on the assumption that a nation will necessarily 
break a treaty when it becomes its high necessity to do 
so. It will offer some obstruction.” * * * -— 

“T want to say that we of this company, so far as 
[ know and so far as I am able to speak for them, 
are not peace-at-any-price men. Now in saying that | 


do not want to reflect on the men who are, or the people 
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who are. They are entitled to their judgment and they 
are entitled to advocate that view, without being called 
personal cowards, moral or physical. We have had too 
many noble figures in history that followed that rule 
and showed themselves, when the time came, to be 
lacking neither in moral nor physical courage.”—WIL- 
LIAM H. Tarr. 


“The difficulties in the way are that it involves the 
surrender of sovereignty of the independence on the part 
of nations. Will the Great Powers—will our own 
United States Senate—see their duty to the world suffi- 
ciently clear to consent to joining a league which means 
the obligation to go to war under certain conditions ? 
That is the difficulty which we will have to overcome, 
and that is a very real difficulty. But, as Mr. Taft has 
pointed out, at this moment the nerves of the world are 
exposed, and the world is ready to do things which it 
would not have done a few years ago, and which it may 
not be willing to do some years hence; so that this is 
probably the opportunity to establish an institution of 
this sort which, if missed, we may not realize for several 
generations.” —T1iEoDORE MARBURG. 


“Leaving for others the discussion of the steps which 
our Government may, at the proper moment, take, | 
content myself with showing what those natural forces, 
which are even stronger than governments, have done. 
They have brought about a condition in which the en- 
tire future.of the world bids fair to be secure and happy, 
or imperiled and unhappy, according as some efficient 
league of peace shall or shali not be created; secondly, 
that the neutral States will have, at the close of the war, 
a rare opportunity to aid in the creation of it; and, 
thirdly, that America, if she remains neutral, can act 
concurrently with those States and can prepare in ad- 
vance for such joint action. With the Alliance and the 
Entente continuing and a league of neutral countries 
existing the situation will be ripe for creating the type 
of union that shall have all needed qualities and can 
give to both continents that lasting peace for the sake 
of which the countries of Europe are impoverishing and 
depopulating themselves. 


“For these reasons I conclude that in the leagues now 
at war may be found an indispensable element of the 
league of peace. ‘There is inspiration in this possibility 
and there is a terrible spur to action in what will ensue 
if it is not realized-——desolated lands under enormous 
debts with no assurance against a further struggle; 
neutral lands as well as belligerent ones involved in the 
competition for larger armies, navies, arsenals, guns, 
and fortifications; the people demanding costly reforms 
by governments if they refuse to do so. Only in the 
relief from war and its burdens lies the possibility of 
meeting such needs and giving to social progress an 
upward trend. Such is the plain teaching of the pend- 
ing struggle. It is as though the war demon himself 
had led humanity to the parting of the roads where the 
guide-boards indicate on the one side the long way to 
the Delectable Mountains and on the other a short route 
to the pit. Far-reaching beyond all precedent is the 
choice that humanity must soon make, and lands at 
war and lands at peace must participate in the de- 
cision.” —JOHN Bates CLARKE. 
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“But my plea is that, in the first instance, economic 
force is clearly indicated and that military force should 
be resorted to only if economic pressure should prove in 
effective. It is the deterrent effect of organized non-in- 
tercourse which would make war less likely, since it 
would be a terrible penalty to incur, and one more difli- 
cult, in a sense, to fight against than military measures. 
Furthermore, its systematic organization would tend to 
make any subsequent military action by the league more 
effective. Many States that, for various reasons, might 
not be able to co-operate with military force, can co 
operate with their economic force, and so render the 
action against the offending State more effective, and 
that, in the end, would be more humane.”—Epwarp A 
FILENE, 

“Did you ever see a fight between two or three men 
up the street, with the blood in their eyes, locked with 
their hands at each other's throats, and the passer-by 
who attempted to interfere and bring about the cessa 
iion of the horrible spectacle that he viewed? If 
have, you will note that it was the strong, virile man, 
who, with calm self-respect bade the combatants to 
cease and stood by to see that his command was obeyed 
it was the man who accomplished his purpose. No 
weakling need interfere. No man of irresolute pur- 
pose or of weak character could accomplish that result. 
But men even in the fury of combat will listen to the 
strong man who stands by their side, neutral as to the 
cause of the quarrel, and commands the peace between 
them. It is that position that I covet for this great 
country of ours, that, when we do speak, we will be 
heard with respect, if not with fear, and, if not obeyed, 
we shall at least escape the ridicule that is the lot of 
the weakling who attempts to do what he is unable to 
achieve.”——Hon. GrorGe Gray. 


you 


“The purpose of this conference is to devise, develop 
and bring before the world a new plan of interna- 
tionalism, based upon new standards, based upon the 
great central idea—the idea that we in America so well 
understand—that the might of all nations must be 
placed behind the right of each, and then you will have 
the greatest power that the world has ever known placed 
behind, and as guardian of, the most sacred right that 
the nations have ever been guided by.”—Oscar 8. 
STRAUS. 


“All that we hope to do is to reduce, and to redfice 
so far as possible, the danger and the probability of war, 
and mind you, every war that you prevent tends, by 
civilizing man, to prevent the next one. Every ap- 
proach that we can make to an actual prevention of 
war, each case where it can be made obvious that a 
nation would have gone to war with its neighbor if 
it had not been for such a league of peace, discourages 
every other nation from trying it, and that can be 
»rought about only in case the certainty of the result 
is such as to act as an absolute deterrent. 

“Now the last point upon the program is that the 
league should try to work out more fully codes of in 
ternational law and principles of international justice. 
That, of course, is essential as a step forward. When 


you have prevented war, you must go forward and make 
people realize in the world that war does not take place, 
because justice took its place. 


You must build up a 
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belief, a feeling, a confidence in justice, and, when you 
have done that, you are at least on the path toward that 
Utopia that we all long for.”—Pres. A. LAWRENCE 
LOWELL. 





International Cooperation.* 
John Bassett Moore. 


‘he Lake Mohonk Conference on International Arbi- 
tration assembles this year in the midst of the greatest 
catastrophe that has befallen the world since the close of 
the Napoleonic wars a hundred years ago. This unfor- 
tunate situation inculcates the importance of facing can- 
didly the realities of life and the grave problems which 
they involve. The tendency of the human mind, run- 
ning in advance of results, to treat as an accomplished 
fact that which it desires to bring about, may often exert 
in the affairs of life a useful and helpful influence ; but 
when, following the “illusions of hope,” it bids us close 
our eyes to actual conditions and to rely in comfortable 
security upon safeguards that either do not exist or are 
so defective as to be practically non-existent, it may be- 
come a peril as well as a hindrance to wise and essential 
effort. 

We do not meet today for the purpose of discussing 
the rights or the wrongs of the present appalling con- 
flict. It is upon us, and nothing that we can say can 
allay or retard it. But, apart from the merits of the 
cause of any particular belligerent, it does teach us the 
necessity of something in the direction of international! 
co-operation more far-reaching than has heretofore been 
tried, if the part which war has played in international 
affairs is to be appreciably diminished. I say interna- 
tional co-operation ; for, after all is said and done, there 
is no device by which peace can be preserved unless na- 
tions co-operate in making it effective. Sixteen years 
ago, when the nations agreed to the establishment of the 
Permanent Court at The Hague, it seemed to many 
that the millennium had come; and they certainly were 
justified in thinking that a great step forward had been 
taken. Gradually the whole world was brought into the 
arrangement; but, with the lapse of time, it became ap- 
parent that, although a “world court” had been estab- 
lished, the spirit of co-operation was lacking to make it 
thoroughly effective. Wars broke out without resort to 
it; and when it was sought to render the resort obliga- 
tury, nations were found to be indisposed to bind them- 
selves to submit questions of serious importance, such as 
were likely to produce a conflict. 

In view of the abundant, constant warnings which 
history furnishes against relying upon any one device 
for the prevention of war, l'propose today to make a 
general survey of the international situation with a 
view to ascertain the fundamental conditions with which, 
in our efforts after peace, we are obliged to deal, and the 
nature of the measures which we must devise in order 
to meet them. 

The record of man on earth, as we know it, relates to 
the activities of various tribes, peoples, and nations, and, 
until a comparatively recent time, is concerned chiefly 
with their wars one with another. During the past two 
hundred years a marked development had taken place 
in the conception of nationality. International law, 
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since it came into systematic existence, has assumed as 
its foundation the principle of the independence and 
equality of nations. This principle, as expounded by 
Grotius and his followers, represented a progressive and 
enlightened sentiment, which was intended to assure 
even to the feeblest member of the family of nations the 
preservation of its rights. As the great Swiss pub- 
licist, Vattel, eloquently declared: “Power or weakness 
does not in this respect produce any difference. A dwarf 
is as much a man as a giant; a small republic is no less 
a sovereign state than the most powerful kingdom.” Or, 
to employ the graphic phrase of our own John Marshall: 
“Russia and Geneva have equal rights.” 

But, with the principle of independence and equality, 
there was associated another principle antagonistic and 
potentially fatal to it. This was the principle that every 
independent nation had the right to declare war, for any 
cause deemed by it to be sufficient; and that, having de- 
clared war, it immediately acquired all the rights per- 
taining to that condition, including the right of con- 
quest, under which the stronger power, even though it 
were the aggressor, might lawfully proceed to destroy 
or absorb its adversary. 

It was for the purpose, among others, of limiting the 
exercise of this,right and of maintaining the independ- 
ence of nations, that the European concert, so often 
superficially criticized, came into being. ‘This concert, 
however, never undertook to place any theoretical limi- 
tation upon the rights of war. It represented merely a 
union of nations, and incidentally of their forces, to 
the end that the balance of power in the existing system 
should not be unduly disturbed. At the present day the 
world is groping about for something beyond this, for a 
measure more radical, which will establish a reign of 
law among nations similar to that which exists within 
each individual state. 

It is evident that the first condition of the establish- 
ment of such an international system is the regulation 
of the conception of nationality. Exaggerated to the 
point where it either subordinates human rights to sup 
posed national interests, or regards the interests of hu- 
manity as being capable of realization only through a 
particular national agency, there can be no doubt that 
this conception directly incites to the transgression of 
the bounds of law and of justice. This tendency, often 
aggravated by confused, declamatory, transcendentalist 
teachings evolved from the emotions rather than from 
the observation of existing facts, has not been confined 
to any one nation or to any particular age. It has no- 
where been more strongly manifested than among the 
ancient Hebrews, who, regarding themselves as the 
“chosen people of God,” conceived themselves to be 
merely the instrument of the Almighty in obliterating 
their enemies. it was in the 137th Psalm, in the phrase 
“Happy shall he be that taketh and dasheth thy little 
ones against the stones,” that Grotius found an unques- 
tionable proof that the right of war permitted the 
slaughter of women and infants with impunity. Nor 
can it be denied that, in a milder form, the doctrine of 
the “manifest destiny” of certain nations to extend their 
houndaries, by force if necessary, is tinctured with the 
same thought. 

Nevertheless, when we come to analyze the conception 
of nationality, as expounded by philosophers, we find 
that its principal ingredients are largely imaginary. We 
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have often been told, in phraseology supposed to be 
highly scientific, that the “nation” is an ethnographic 
unity within a geographic unity, or words to that effect. 
Except in remote, restricted areas, inhabited by savage 
tribes, this combination of conditions can scarcely be 
said fully to exist. It is found least of all in some of 
the most enlightened and most progressive countries of 
today, such as Switzerland ; and with the constant move- 
ments of population resulting from improved means of 
transportation, is less and less likely to continue any- 
where as a stationary condition. Tried by such a the- 
ory or definition, what should be said of our own United 
States, with its admixture of races from all quarters of 
the globe? And as for the element of geographic unity, 
it suffices to say that the applications of steam and of 
electricity have rendered it an anachronism. 

Assuming, then, that our goal is the establishment 
among nations of a reign of law, in such sense that each 
nation is subject to the law, the fundamental object 
which it is essential to accomplish is to limit the present 
unrestricted right of the individual nation to declare 
war, and incidentally to acquire the right of conquest. 
This object would be attained by establishing the prin- 
ciple that a nation, before declaring war upon another, 
inust submit its grievance to the judgment of its asso- 
ciated nations, and that without such submission it 
should not be regarded as acquiring the right of con- 
quest. ° 

In this relation it is interesting to refer to one of the 
transactions of the First International American Con- 
ference, which was held in Washington in 1889-1890. 
Qn April 18, 1890, the committee on general welfare, 
acting upon a motion submitted by the Argentine Re- 
public and Brazil, recommended the adoption of resolu- 
tions declaring that the prineiple of conquest should 
not thereafter be recognized as admissible under Ameri- 
can public law; that in the future cessions of territory 
should be void if made under threats of war or in the 
presence of an armed force; that a nation from which 
such cessions should be exacted might always demand 
that the question of their validity be submitted to arbi- 
tration, and that any renunciation of the right to have 
recourse to arbitration should be null and void under all 
circumstances, This report was subsequently taken up 
in connection with the project of an arbitration adopted 
hy the conference. By this project all questions were 
to be submitted to arbitration except that of national 
independence, and even in this case arbitration was de- 
clared to be obligatory upon the adversary power. Com- 
hining this project of a treaty with the proposed aboli- 
tion of the right of conquest, Mr. Blaine presented a 
plan upon which the conference unanimously agreed, 
with the exception of one delegation that abstained from 
voting. Under this plan it was agreed that the principle 
of conquest should not, during the continuance of the 
treaty of arbitration, be recognized as admissible under 
American public law. r 

It may be doubted whether the far-reaching signifi- 
cance of the plan thus outlined was at the time fully 
grasped. The plan was in reality in advance of the 
times. It was not ratified by the governments con- 
cerned, and never became effective. But it clearly pre- 
sented the fundamental principle upon which nations 
must unite if they would place their relations upon a 
thoroughly legal basis. : 
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Far more difficult than the statement of the object to 
he attained is the formulation and application of meas 
ures to carry it into effect. Here again it is of the first 
importance to grasp in its details the problem with 
which we are dealing. During the past ten years we 
have, for instance, often been assured that what the 
world needs is an arbitration tribunal and an “interna 
tional police” to enforce its awards. This statement 
seems to disclose both a misconception of fact and an 
incomplete grasp of conditions. The misconception of 
fact is the supposition that the evil from which the 
world today suffers is the disregard of arbitral awards, 
In reality, arbitral awards have been remarkably well 
observed, in spite of the indulgence now and then lately 
shown to the vicious notion, by which the domestic ad- 
ministration of justice is so much enfeebled and im- 
paired, that every sentence of a judicial tribunal ought 
to be subject to some kind of an appeal. ‘The actual 
problem with which the world is confronted is how to 
induce nations to accept not the results, but the process, 
of arbitration. . 

The proposal for an “international police” requires a 
more extended examination. As originally advanced, 
it seems to have contemplated the maintenance by a cer- 
tain number of the larger powers of an international! 
force for the purpose of correcting or restraining the 
misconduct of smaller or weaker states. Even in this 
restricted form it involved certain assumptions the cor- 
rectness of which is by no means self-evident; for, while 
the possession of physical strength is not an invariable 
proof of virtue or of disinterested devotion to the cause 
of justice, it is also true that some of the finest exam- 
ples of national rectitude and enlightenment are to be 
found in the conduct of the smaller states. 

When so expended as to embrace all nations, the un- 
derlying idea of an international police appears to be 
that of a force to compel all states, without regard to 
their strength or weakness, to observe international 
law; and, when so extended, the proposal is at once seen 
to be closely connected with the question of the limita 
tion, or of the development, as the case may be, of na- 
tional armaments. How large a force, it may be asked, 
would have to be maintained in order effectually to hold 
in check any of the great powers of Europe, if their 
national armaments were continued on the scale of the 
past twenty-five years? History tells us that the force 
of a great united nation is exceedingly difficult to over- 
come. Without recurring to earlier examples, it suffices 
to point to the fact that for almost twenty-three years 
preceding the close of the Napoleonic wars France 
fought, and at times seemed to vanquish, the vast Euro 
pean combination formed against her, and yet in the end 
emerged from the contest with her boundaries little 
diminished. It is manifest that an international force, 
organized to assure the preservation of peace, would 
have to be, as against any individual national organiza- 
tion, far stronger in numbers and in equipment than 


g 
anything we are accustomed to think of under the term 
“police.” It would need to be practically overwhelm 


ing, unless it were merely to have the effect of the great 
armaments of Europe todav in involving in hostilities a 
larger number of men and making armed conflict more 
bloody and more costly. And it is equally manifest that, 
unless national armaments were greatly reduced, a pro- 
portionate contribution to such an international force 
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would require on the part of the United States a devel- 
opment of its military resources far beyond that which 
has usually been contemplated. I mention this not as 
an argument, but only as a fact. 

These considerations are equally important and vital, 
whether the force which it is proposed to employ is to 
be in a strict sense international, or whether it is to be 
composed of the forces of united nations, combined for 
the attainment of a common end. In the present state 
of the world, the latter conception would appear to be 
simpler and more immediately practicable. But, viewed 
in either aspect, continuous union and co-operation 
would be the first and essential requisite of the success 
of the plan. 

The fact cannot be too often or too strongly stated 
that, for the preservation of order, national or interna- 
tional, we cannot rely upon force alone. Force is not 
an end; it is merely the means to an end. Situations 
often arise in which the resort to forcible measures tends 
to provoke conflict rather than to prevent it. Economic 
pressure may in many instances be far more efficacious 
than attempts at direct coercion; nor are proofs want- 
ing that forbearance may sometimes be more effective 
than either, even leading to the eventual acceptance of 
wise solutions which were in the heat of controversy re- 
jected. We must not forget that, back of all effort, 
moral or physical, lie the feelings, the sentiments, the 
aspirations of humanity; and it 1s only by the organiza- 
tion of forces, moral and physical, in such manner as to 
assure justice and contentment through co-operation, 
that widespread outbreaks of violence can be avoided. 

In order to attain this end, it would be necessary to 
provide for the employment of three different kinds of 
agencies, which may be designated by the titles Arbitra- 
tion, Conciliation, Legislation. We may briefly consider 
them in this order: 

Arbitration—This represents the judicial process, 
As defined in The Hague Convention for the Pacific 
Settlement of International Disputes, “international ar- 
bitration has for its objeet the settlement of differences 
between states by judges of their own choice, on the 
basis of respect for law.” With the object of facili- 
tating the “immediate recourse” to this process, the con- 
vention provided for the establishment of a “Permanent 
Court of Arbitration, accessible at all times” and pro- 
ceeding in accordance with definite rules. This court 
was duly organized. It is still in existence. It has 
dealt with a number of cases, some of which were im- 
portant, and its decisions have been carried into effect. 
Proposals have been made for its improvement or altera- 
tion, as well as for the establishment of another or addi- 
tional tribunal differently constituted. Into the discus- 
sion of these proposals it is not my purpose now to enter. 
Some criticisms of the present court have, as in the case 
of its decision upon the preferential claim of the block- 
ading powers in Venezuela, disclosed a defective appre- 
ciation either of the law and the facts or of the proper 
functions of a judicial tribunal. But, speaking for 
myself individually, | would support any measure that 
tended to render the resort to international arbitration 
easier, more general, and more efficacious. 

Conciliation.—The fact is generally admitted that 
for the preservation of peace and order judicial methods 
will not alone suffice. Even though it be demonstrable 
that international arbitration may be carried, because it 
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has been carried far beyond the limits set in some of our 


general treaties of arbitration, it is nevertheless true 
that the judicial process is not adequate to all the needs 
of international life. It often happens that differences 
can be effectually adjusted only by the removal of their 
causes, and this may require the exercise of a power and 
discretion beyond the application of existing rules. The 
exercise of such a power would properly be vested in a 
tribunal of conciliation. 

Under the supervision of such a body there could be 
carried on the process of investigation which is properly 
entrusted to joint commissions, and which may be es- 
sential to the success of arbitration as well as of con- 
ciliation. With this object in view, provision was made 
in ‘The Hague Convention for the Pacific Settlement of 
International Disputes for mediation and for interna- 
tional commissions of inquiry. Investigation by means 
of joint commissions formed a conspicuous part of the 
unratified treaties concluded by the United States in 
1911 with France and Great Britain. It also forms the 
chief means provided for in the so-called peace pacts 
concluded during the past two years between the United 
States and various powers; for, although these agree- 
ments have often been criticised as unlimited treaties of 
arbitration, they do not in fact provide for arbitration 
at all, but merely require an investigation and report, 
and expressly reserve to the contracting parties, when 
the report shall have been received, full liberty of action. 

The defect in all measures for investigation and re- 
port is one which it is difficult to meet by a prior formal 
agreement. ‘This is the case of a continuing injury 
which one nation may seek to inflict upon another, an in- 
jury of such a*nature that human interests or human 
feelings are not likely to tolerate its continuous imposi- 
tion for a continuous space of time. Such a situation 
might have to be met by a modus vivendi, and the at- 
tempt to employ such an expedient would again bring 
us face to face with the fact that, without the spirit of 
co-operation and the willingness to observe the limita- 
tions of law and justice, the use of force cannot be 
avoided. 

Legislation.—In the formation of an international 
organization, provision for the definition and improve- 
ment of the rules of international intercourse would 
form an important and essential part. A step in this 
direction was taken in the Peace Conferences at ‘The 
Hague, but it fell far short of what is necessary to make 
the legislative process effective. This is particularly the 
case in respect of the power to enact rules of law. In 
The Hague Conferences unanimity was necessary to the 
establishment of a rule binding on all the powers; and 
even in the treaties relating to the conduct of war, it 
was provided that they should not be obligatory unless 
all the parties to the particular conflict had ratified them. 
It is probably true that, if there were allowed to each 
independent state, as has heretofore been done, a single 
vote, a mere majority fule would be quite unacceptable. 
While I am not so much disturbed, as many persons 
seem to be, by the apprehension that small states would 
be found systematically to unite against larger states, 
yet the rule of a mere numerical majority of nations 
would necessarily meet with strong opposition. The re- 
quirement of unanimity must, however, be done away 
with before an international law- making power can be 
effectually established ; and there should be no difficulty 
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in abolishing it when the principle, so essential to inter- 
national organization, is once accepted, that no nation 
is so high or so powerful as to be above the law. 


oo @ 


The International Peace Congress 
of Women. 
Louis P. Lochner. 





“When do you suppose the big row will come off ?” 

It was the correspondent of a leading New York daily 
who addressed me thus as I took my seat among the fifty 
or more French, German, English, Dutch, Austrian, 
Hungarian, and American correspondents in the huge 
“Dierentium” at The Hague on April 28 to witness the 
opening of the first international congress of women 
held in the interests of world peace—and that, too, at 
a time when ten nations were engaged in a life-and- 
death military struggle, with an eleventh and a twelfth 
about to be drawn into the maelstrom. 

My New York colleague left in disgust on the third 
day of the conference because his hopes to witness some 
sensational outburst or manifestation of hysteria were 
sorely disappointed. 

That was precisely one of the remarkable facts of the 
gathering, and one that alone made all the effort put 
into it more than worth while: the more than 1,500 
women from fourteen different countries conducted 
themselves with a moderation and restraint that was the 
more commendable when one remembers that among 
them were women from Germany and England, from 
Austria-Hungary and Belgium, from Italy and Canada. 
These women from the belligerent or near-belligerent 
countries had in many cases seen war in its cruelest 
forms. They had, some of them, lost near relatives; 
others were even then uncertain whether their hus- 
hands at the front were still in the ranks of the living; 
still others had been witnesses to unforgetable scenes 
of suffering and agony in hospitals or in bombarded 
cities. And yet, as one prominent delegate remarked, 
“their sorrows, like those of the women of Greek trag- 
edy, were the impersonal sorrows for the wrongs of the 
world, and not for their own individual sufferings.” 
They met their sisters from countries at war with their 
own in a spirit of sympathetic understanding and com- 
radeship, without once trying to assess upon. the other’s 
nation the responsibility for the world catastrophe. 

Why did these women assemble at this seemingly in- 
expedient time? Did they expect—as some correspond- 
ents thought they did—that the mere fact of their as- 
sembling would end the war? And what may be defi- 
nitely asserted as having come out of this gathering? 

I doubt whether I have seen a better statement of the 
purpose and scope of the meeting than that by the presi- 
dent of the congress, Miss Jane Addams, “not of Hull 
House, not of the United States, but indeed of the 
world” (as she was fondly introduced when the gavel 
was placed in her hand): 

“We have come to this congress not only to protest 
from our hearts against the barbarity of war, and with 
the utmost patience we can command, unaffrighted even 
by the ‘difficult and technical, to study this complicated 
modern world of ours, now so sadly at war with itself, 
but furthermore we would fain suggest ways by which 
this large internationalism may find itself and dig new 
channels through which it may flow.” 


The first day of the congress was one that little fore- 
hoded the constructive, forward-looking action that 
marked the later sessions. ‘The women seemed to dis- 
trust their own abilities. They appeared content to ex- 
press and vote affirmatively upon platitudes regarding 
woman’s sufferings in war, her abhorrence of interna 
tional bloodshed, her pledge to help educate children in 
the ideals of peace, and her demand that she be given 
the parliamentary franchise in order that she might the 
better work toward the establishment of peaceful rela 
tions. 

But with the second day there came about a decided 
change. Specific problems of international concern 
were taken up and discussed with a grasp even of tech 
nical details that surprised many an expert on interna 
tional matters. A few examples will illustrate. The 
principles of a permanent peace subscribed to by the 
women’s congress include the following fundamental! 
clauses, besides one in favor of suffrage: 

‘That no territory should be transferred without the 
consent of the men and women in it, and that the right 
of conquest should not be recognized. 

“That autonomy and a democratic parliament should 
not be refused to any people. 

“That the governments of all nations should come to 
an agreement to refer future international disputes to 
arbitration or conciliation and to bring social, moral, 
and economic pressure to bear upon any country which 
resorts to arms. 

“That foreign politics should be subject to democratic 
control.” 

Again, the congress tackled such problems as the 
question of investments in foreign countries, and urged 
the widest possible acceptance of the principle “that 
such investments shall be made at the risk of the in- 
vestor, without claim to the official protection of his 
government.” It demanded the neutralization of the 
seas and of trade routes; it urged the calling of the 
Third Hague Conference immediately after the war; 
it recorded its belief that the governments should by in- 
ternational agreement take over the manufacture of 
arms and munitions of war, thereby eliminating the 
pernicious activities of the international war trust. 

In the advocacy of these vrinciples the American 
group of almost fifty (the largest delegation outside 
that of Holland) bore a most creditable part. But the 
most noteworthy contribution made by. the women from 
the United States ts the suggestion that the work of 
The Hague be expanded to include “a permanent council 
of conciliation and investigation for the settlement of 
international differences arising from economic compe- 
tition, expanding commerce, increasing population, and 
changes in social and political standards.” 

As one surveys the work of the First and Second Hague 
Conferences, especially in the light of the present war, 
with its wholesale disregard of The Hague stipulations 
regarding dum-dum bullets, and bombs from aeroplanes, 
and asphyxiating gases, one is struck by the inordinate 
amount of time spent in an effort to “humanize” war- 
fare (an attempt at the impossible!), and the small 
space devoted to devising means for making war avoid- 
able. True, The Hague Court of Arbitration was cre- 
ated, but this court becomes operative only after dis- 
putes of a juridical character have arisen. The platform 
of the women’s congress demands more. Tt cal!s for the 
construction of machinery by which changing conditions 
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of an economic, social, industrial, or commercial nature 
may be recognized and new arrangements, adapted to 
these changes, be made without recourse to bloodshed, 
and, indeed, before an acttial dispute has arisen. 

But the congress was not content to enunciate prin- 
ciples and to discuss terms of peace. It sought to bring 
its influence to bear upon the war situation. In the 
first place, it endorsed the idea of a conference of 
neutral nations which shall offer continuous media- 
tion in the form of reasonable proposals to be sent 
to.the belligerent nations simultaneously. Secondly, it 
delegated envoys to carry a plea for the cessation of hos- 
tilities, together with the constructive program adopted, 
to the rulers of the belligerent and neutral nations of 
Europe and to the President of the United States. 
These envoys have already received a sympathetic hear- 
ing at several European courts. 

Not content with thus making their influence felt, 
the women of the congress voted further to hold a sec- 
ond international meeting “in the same place and at 
the same time” as the conference of the powers which 
shall frame the terms of the peace settlement after the 
war, for the purpose of presenting practical proposals 
to that conference.” 

That the congress should have been held at all was a 
noteworthy achievement. Let us remember that scien- 
tific, religious, economic, and even pacifist, organiza- 
tions have deemed it premature or else inexpedient to 
come together in international gatherings. One leading 
German internationalist, | am told, argued with great 
earnestness with the delegates from his country that, if 
they were determined to go to the conference, they should 
at least promise him not to publish any proceedings, lest 
new international complications arise! 

Add to this the scorn and contempt with which the 
idea of a women’s conference was treated by the govern- 
iment censored press of, for instance, England. | quote 
from a leading London paper under date of April 24, 
which, after recording its satisfaction at the probability 
that, through the Admiralty’s stoppage of traffic between 
the islands and Holland, “tthe business-like German 
women, sent as spies to this precious congress, will be 
balked of their chief prey,” continues in its leading 
editorial : 

“That such a project as this congress should be de- 
feated is highly satisfactory, by whatever means the dis- 
comfiture of the peace babblers is brought about. It is 
not very creditable to British womanhood that even a 
hundred women of some socia! position should be found 
ready to take part in such a conference. . . . If 
Germany were now enduring what France, Belgium, 
and Poland have endured, it would still be not merely 
an-idly foolish but an actively mischievous proceeding 
to take part in such a conference as that at The Hague. 
‘To do so at a time when almost the whole of Belgium, 
a considerable part of France, and a great deal of Po- 
land lie under the iron oppression of the enemy, argues 
a monstrous lack of understanding, a want of sympa- 
thetic imagination which may well astonish our 
allies. It is perhaps paying these women and 


their male counterparts too great a compliment to take 
them seriously; but in these times quite insignificant 
people are capable of doing much mischief ” 

The British government not only cut down the num- 
ber of British delegates from the 180 who had originally 
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signified their intention to go to 20, and then, before 
these could depart for the continent, had stopped all 
communication between Holland and England, but it 
also quite conveniently forgot for four days that a Dutch 
liner carrying 45 American delegates to the conference 
lay at anchor off Deal, and was anxiously awaiting per- 
mission from the British Admiralty to continue its 
journey. Whether this delay was accidental or not— 
whether the letters and telegrams to leading Englishmen 
in Parliament and in the diplomatic service had any- 
thing to do with the release of the ship or not—the fact 
remains that the commander of the guardship off Deal 
was utterly bewildered at the Admiralty’s orders to 
“hold the Noordam” after he had pronounced her cargo 
and her papers in perfect order! 

Add the further fact that the neutral countries of 
Kurope are under a constant strain and in a nervous 
fear lest they, too, he drawn into the maelstrom, such as 
we of America, thousands of miles away from the scene 
of conflict, can scarcely imagine. The women from: 
countries like Norway or Denmark felt a peculiar re- 
sponsibility in that they are voters. They feared that 
an unwise word spoken at the congress, or a pro-Ally 
or pro-German measure voted might offer the powers of 
the Triple Entente or the Teutons a welcome excuse for 
drawing their country into the conflict. This feeling of 
extreme caution, I say, is difficult for us to appreciate. 
But it existed—and all the greater the honor to the 
brave band of 34 women from the Scandinavian coun- 
tries who came, nevertheless, to: take an active part in 
the proceedings ! 

The congress was as cosmopolitan in the character of 
the organization represented as it was truly interna- 
tional in its constituency. There were present repre- 
sentatives of peace societies and of the Daughters of th: 
American Revolution; of the University Club of Am 
sterdam and of the Boston Telephone Operators’ Union: 
of the Norwegian Salvation Army and of the Danish 
Rebecca Lodge; of the Dutch Humane Society and of 
the Chicago Woman’s City Club; of the German suf- 
frage associations and of the New York department 
store workers; of the Polish National Alliance and of 
the Belgian Society for Peace Through Education; of 
the Hungarian Agricultural Women Laborers’ Associa- 
tion and of the Danish Social Democrats, to enumerate 
but a few of the different groups of societies that had 
sent delegates. 

I stated at the beginning that the women assembled 
carried themselves with admirable restraint. This does 
not mean that the congress was lacking in dramatic in- 
cidents. Far from it; it was an impressive moment, for 
instance, when the large audience arcse for sixty seconds 
in silent tribute to the mothers and wives in the warring 
nations who have been bereft of their sons or husbands. 
Impressive, too, was the very arrangement of the stage: 
side by side there sat splendid women from England and 
from Germany, from Austria-Hungary and from Bel- 
gium. from Italy, from America, from the Seandinavian 
countries, from Holland and from Canada, yes, even 
from unfortunate Poland. Impressive, further, were 
the warm words with which, amid universal applause, 
the chairman of the German delegation welcomed the 
five Belgian women who had arrived late, and asked that 
they be given a seat of honor on the stage. Not less 
touching was the announcement by a Dutch delegate 
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that carloads and boatloads of the beautiful hyacinths, 
tulips, and daffodils in which Holland then abounded 
would be sent in the name of the congress to hospitals 
for wounded soldiers in England, France, Belgium, and 
(rermany, and, if possible, also to the eastern theater of 
war. 

But to me personally the most illuminating moment 
of the congress came after Miss Addams had enunciated 
these words in her address at the largest public meeting 
held in connection with the congress : 

“We have many evidences at the present moment that, 
inchoate and unorganized as it is, the spirit of interna- 
tional good will may be found even in the midst of this 
war constantly breaking through national bounds. The 
very soldiers in the opposing trenches have to be moved 
about from time to time lest they come to know each 
other, not as the enemy, but as individuals, and a sense 
of comradeship overwhelm their power to fight.” 

There was long-continued applause, which came par- 
ticularly from a certain section of the galleries. I 
glanced up to see who it was that so vociferously as 
sented; it was a group of Dutch soldiers, in the prime 
and strength of their manhood, dressed in immaculate 
military uniform, clapping their hands and rising in 
tribute to the distinguished American who in these few 
words exposed the sham and fallacy of international 
hatred ! 


Why Not Systematize War? 
Jackson H. Ralston. 


“Of law there can be no less acknowledged than that her 
seat is the bosom of God, her voice the harmony of the 
world: all things in heaven and earth do her homage, the 
very least as feeling her care and the greatest as not ex- 
empted from her power: both angels and men and creatures 
of what condition soever, though each in different sort and 
manner, yet all with uniform consent, admiring her as the 
mother of their peace and joy.” 





Accepting the spirit of these lines, written by Bishop 
Hooker in his Ecclesiastical Polity some three centuries 
ago, we may believe that when men first discussed the 
“laws of war” Mars chuckled, and since that time high 
Olvmpus has resounded with his guffaws. Laws of war, 
what are they? What are the laws of arson? The 
laws of mayhem? The laws of murder? Can there be 
laws of lawlessness? If so, where do we find their 
sanction? Who created them? Who will enforce them : 
Are their roots found deep in moral principle? Are 
they of philosophic origin or the result of natural per- 
ception and logical development? Who welcomed them 
as “the mother of their peace and joy?” 

When we accept these laws we bow to the rule of 
orderly disorder, moral immorality, justly and equitably 
planned disregard of human right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

After all, these laws strangely mystify us. We find 
that thev may be disobeyed without penalty or punish- 
ment. We discover that under their rule it is righteous 
for an army to explode mines under the feet of an un- 
suspecting man: it is unrighteous to use false flags. It 
is proper for a submarine, like a midnight assassin, to 
blow up a vessel of war: it is improper that a peaceful 
merchantman, to escape destruction, should fly the flag 
of a foreign nation. One series of acts is condemned 
under the laws of war, and another may be sustained ; 


and when we seek for a rule of reason we find we are, 
as it were, on a shoreless sea, without a rudder, with no 
compass to guide us, and no sail to carry us to a port of 
safety. , 

Perchance there may be some deep fundamental error 
in our attitude toward the subject. It mav he that 
somewhere we have missed our bearings, for we are eo 
tinually calling for aid from the laws of war and gettine 
only Delphic response. 

What is the error of which we are guilty and at which 
Mars laughs? We have treated war as a_ legitimate 
thing, with regard to which consistent laws might he 
laid down which would enforce themselves. Nationally. 
we have laws against mavhem, arson, murder. Inter 
nationally, we accept these things as just. We have no 
laws against them. We have so-called laws of them. 
When we have met in Hague Peace Conferences, as in 
1907, we have passed six times as many conventions 
concerning the warlike relations of States as we have 
concerning their peaceful! relations, so legitimate is war. 
We never prescribe it, limit it, punish it. 

Tf we could imagine a country in which the inhabit- 
ants expected sooner or later to indulge in marauding 
against one another and seizing each other’s property 
for their several uses, then we could further imagine 
these same people getting together in solemn conclave, 
as our nations do, and piously resolving that as individ 
uals they would not raid one another save when they 
personally felt that they had been insulted by their fel- 
lows, or save when their important vital interests, as 
thev individually determined them to be, demanded 
that they possess themselves of the property of each 
other, and then only under fixed rules, as, for instance, 
that while they might kill the head of the family, they 
would not kill children under the age of six: that thev 
would not make slaves of the survivors, but only take 
away their property or mortgage their labor for future 
vears ; that thev would endeavor to nurse back to health 
those of their neighbors whom thev failed to kill at the 
first shot. These laws would he reasonable, as reason- 
able as the laws of war, and vet perhaps we would all 
admit that there might he circumstances of convenience 
and advantage. and perhaps of humanity, or even moral- 
ity, which would prevent the entrv by individuals into 
such contracts. 

Turning, however, to the law of nations, we say in 
Hague conventions that states may themselves judge 
when thev are insulted, or when their vital interests de- 
mand that thev should he their own executioners. Hav 
ing so declared, we next lay down rules of action to 
apply when they are at war, but without reserving powe! 
to enforce such rules. In themselves the rules may he 
very excellent, as excellent as was the rule of action gov 
erning Robin Hood, when he stole from the rich to give 
to the poor. England frowned down upon his exercise 
of this praiseworthy principle, but other nations, and 
England as well. have never dissented from the idea 
that it was entirelv proper to blow the blessings of civil- 
ization over far countries under cover of cannon smoke, 
or that the rich and powerful nations should take from 
the noor and weak. 

Our laws Of war have utterlv failed because they have 
started from the premise above indicated, that war was 
natural, inevitable. even laudable and righteous. We 
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can never meet the difficulty until we approach the 
problem from an entirely different standpoint. We 
must, as a nation, treat war as abhorrent and to be 
stamped out. We must never again send a representa- 
tive to a peace conference to write the laws of war. In 
the place of such burlesque upon peace, we must write 
real declarations of principle by nations which intend 
not to enter into war, but propose to render it unneces- 
sary and impossible, and undertake to punish as far as 
practicable nations indulging in it. At least we must 
do this and accept the consequences of such new rules of 
action if, indeed, we believe war to be an evil and a 
nuisance, though in our minds it may fall short of being 
a crime. 

It makes a great difference whether the laws of 
burglary are framed by burglars, even by those who, 
recognizing the frailty of human nature, expect that 
some time or other they will be compelled to resort to 
burglary, or, on the other hand, by citizens who are not 
burglars, do not expect to indulge in burglary, and do 
pronose to treat it as an objectionable occupation. 

To give slight concrete illustrations of the idea we 
have in mind, we may call attention to the fact that one 
of the latest Hague conventions undertook to regulate 
the use of submarine mines in war. This recognized 
the legitimacy of their employment. Again, according 
to the accepted practice among nations, a city may he 
bombarded and the property of neutrals destroyed, and 
such neutrals are without recourse. Approaching these 
topics from a saner point of view, we would agree that a 
nation which, by planting mines or through any other 
act of war, inflicted injury upon the property of the 
individuals of a neutral nation should be responsible for 
the injury inflicted. 

To illustrate: If, gun in hand, and endeavoring to 
kill my enemy, by mischance I slay an innocent by- 
stander, I am punished for the act; the fact that my 
aim was bad will not excuse me. Even civilly I may 
he compelled to pay heavy damages to his wife and fam- 
ily. If I set a trap for an enemy, and by accident kill 
a friend, our municipal laws hold me deserving of pun- 
ishment. The nation committing like acts should re- 
ceive corresponding punishment. 

We should not allow any nation to gain material ad- 
vantage, or assumed material advantage, as the result 
of war with another nation. If, in a dispute, I am 
overcome by another man, he gains no right to hold me 
down until I yield to him my purse or deed him my 
property. Yet we are told that by the laws of war 
similar acts may occur between nations and he fully 
justified. We say there are no such laws of war—that 
in such things are lacking all the elements of law, 
whether measured by the criterion so eloquently stated 
hv Hooker or by any criterion recognized among men 
who claim a speaking acquaintance with the Ten Com- 
mandments or with the proprieties recognized as exist- 
ing among gentlemen. If a thousand times men have 
been overcome by their enemies and despoiled of their 
pocket-books, there is not thereby created a law of rob- 
bery. A thousand like instances as between nations 
cannot create a law of war sanctioning such conduct. 
The fact that under given circumstances men or nations 
have taken advantage of one another does not create a 
law of wrongdoing, but only indicates a tendency on 
their part, their passions being excited, to ignore the 
laws of decency. 
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We will further add to our national laws. 
our borders we will prohibit the flotation of bonds to 
carry on war, 


a crime who 


kill hts fellow. 
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: 


just as we punish a man as accessory to 
loans money to another to buy a gun to 
Likewise we will prohibit the selling of 


arms and ammunition by our citizens to another nation 
to carry on war, for in so doing we make ourselves ac- 


cessories to the ensuing slaughter. 


We must have our 


own rules of righteousness and right living. 
We will make it more difficult for ourselves to enter 


into war. 


Today our Congress and our President may ’ 


declare war without real knowledge of popular senti- 
ment, influenced by the excitement of the moment, and 


we are compelled to follow in their train. 
prevent declarations of war hefore a 


We 
reference of 


will 
the 


whole question to the entire people on a direct vote, and 
if this be had, we may be assured that we will never 


enter into it. 


War has ever been a game for kings to 


play at, and Presidents and Congresses should not suc- 
ceed to their réle. 


But if our 


have laws of 


thesis be wrong—if we must continue to 


war instead of laws against war—let us 


address ourselves to the problem in a ‘sportsmanlike 


way, and let 


carried out under enforceable rules. 


atic, forming 


war be a game, sanctioned as such, and ‘ 
Let us be system 
a circle around the combatants. and al- 


lowing no nation to trade with them while the game 


proceeds. 


Let the prize be determined in advance of 


the conflict, so that each nation may know exactly the 


penalty of defeat or the reward of victory. 
rules be established, with an umpire furnished with 


power to call 


clare the victory which should be awarded to the side 
winning the most points or indulging in the fewest 
The burning of a town should have a 
value; the killing of a thousand soldiers, the slaughter 
of civilians and the hombardment of unfortified ports, 
the sinking of an enemy’s ship—vessel of war or mer- 
chantmen—should be rewarded, and a proper number 
of points allowed. 
for the destruction of the vessel of a neutral nation or 


fouls. 


the killing of 


Let strict 


the game off, enforce forfeitures, or de- 


fixed 


So many points should be deducted 


neutrals. ‘Of course official tally-keepers 





should be appointed. 
In this or some similar way it will be possible to sys- 
tematize war as we do a baseball contest or a game of 


parlor bridge, 
Hyattsville, 


and thereby add to its sanctity and glory. 
Md. 





WHERE IS GOD? 
Rabbi Joseph Silverman. 





The following is the answer to a little child who re- 
cently asked the author, “Where is God in this great 


war?” 
Not in 
Not in 
Not in 
Not in 


Not in 
Not in 
Not in 
Not in 


But in 
In the 


In a land that knows no tyrant’s nod, 
In a world of law and peace is God! 


cruel war with shot and shell, 
triumph shouts at each death knell, 
nations’ gore that stains the sod, 
all this cruel hate is God! 


selfish plans that aim to kill, 
sinful prayers more blood to spill, 
churches that uphold the rod, 
such hypocrisy is God! 


loyal hearts that sigh and bleed, 
yearnings for a better creed, 


ee re ee eee 








Tose 
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Some Relations of War to Public 
Health. 


Arthur Deerin Call. 


Intelligence, staggered by the facts of war, seeks in 
vain at this time for adequate expression. Robbery, 
arson, rape, murder, disease, all on a gigantic scale, are 
happening with sickening iteration before us. Inter 
arma leges silent, indeed! When Napoleon said, “A 
soldier like me does not care a tinker’s damn for the 
lives of a million men,” he voiced the inmost fact of all 
war. 

“Without war,” said von Moltke, “the world would 
degenerate and disappear in a morass of materialism.” 
We have been told that “nations can exist only upon 
physical force ;” that “without war there can be no 
patriotism ;” that “peace is a dream, and not even a 
heautiful dream.” 

But, measured by the acid tests of science, the world 
is beginning to believe with Novicow, Heckel, Reclus, 
Jordan, and others, that war tends to eliminate the 
biologically fit and seriously to retard the progress of 
the race. : 

If, as with the savages, the victors could kill all the 
defeated and marry their women, and in the process 


‘were not themselves seriously reduced in numbers, there 


might be a biological advantage from war. But these 
things are no longer possible. Marriages between bel- 
ligerents are rare. When 3,900,000 of the flower of 
Eurone were killed because of Napoleon, it was a serious 
hlow to the European stock. It ought-not to be neces- 
sarv to elaborate the self-evident truth that taking re- 
cruits from society during their most procreative period 
is a step toward race suicide. It is a fact that even 
wholesome athletics tend to wither under’ a military 
regime. It was Voltaire who said, “Pestilence and fam- 
ine always follow in the wake of war.” War always has 
been, and is, destructiye of public health. This is the 
main thesis of this paper. 


Effects of Certain Past Wars. 

That this is true of past wars is not difficult to ascer- 
tain. In prehistoric times there was no provision for 
medical military service. Surgery was left to servants, 
and medicine was a priestly craft, treated principally 
with amulets and sacrifices, and the mortality was high. 
In the later time of Homer the treatment of the 
wounded and ill was Jeft entirely to their comrades, with 
the result that there was then also a high mortality 
among the wounded. While the Bible tells us of Uzzia, 
who spent some time in what may be called a hospital, 
nowhere in Scripture do we find any reference to mili- 
tary surgery. The Romans left the medical arts to the 
slaves and women. It was not until 219 B. C. that the 
first Greek surgeon came to Rome, after which system- 
atic military medical service was first adopted among 
the Cesars. The Crusades aroused an interest in mili- 
tary medicine and surgery, because of the loss under 
Bouillon of practically 700,000 men, principally from 
disease, and led to a profounder attention to the subject 
among the universities, especially at Salerno. Ver- 
salius, 400 years ago, and the intr8duction of gunpow- 
der into Europe, added greatly also to the interest. The 
first garrison hospital was constructed at about the same 
time Frederick I founded the University of Leipsic, 
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1409, and the Pepiniere, now a-famous school for army 
surgeons, was begun in 1795. While we have no statis- 
ties covering percentages of mortality following military 
operations of those earlier days, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that thev were much higher than now, both among 
the military and among the civil populations. 

In time of war the death rate of the civil population 
has always also increased, especially among the women 
and children. In the war of Austria and Prussia 
against Denmark, which lasted for only about six 
months in 1864, the deaths in Denmark jumped from 
1.84 per cent in 1862 and 1.83 per cent in 1863, to 2.33 
per cent in 1864, after which the rate gradually de- 
creased. The increase in the death rate among the 
women was especially notable. During the war of Aus 
tria against Prussia in 1866 there was a devastating 
outbreak of cholera. During the Franco-Prussian war 
the death rate rose in 1870 from 1,200 to 3,174 in the 
city of Metz alone, the majority of these deaths being 
of the women. The increase in mortality in the city of 
Paris during the siege increased from 17,547 to 44,074. 

Prior to the nineteenth century statisties are of little 
value. It is, however, probably true that in 1648 the 
German population had been reduced from 16,000,000 
to 6,000,000; that in some districts only one-tenth of 
the population remained. It has been shown that in 
the Austro-Prussian war of 1866 the proportion of 
deaths among the civil population increased in Germany 
from 2.92 per cent to 3.22 per cent, and in Austria from 
3.05 per cent to 4.08 per cent. The number of deaths 
among the Austrian women increased about a hundred 


‘ thousand during the year 1866. 


In all the nineteenth century the death rate in France 
was never so high as in the vear 1871, and that among 
the women. Indeed, as a result of the Franco-Prus- 
sian war deaths among the women in 1871 greatly in- 
creased also in Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, Eng- 
land, Wales, and probably Germany. 

Krehbiel, adapting from Bodart, Myrdez, and others, 
concludes that the average number of men killed in hat- 
tle has ranged from 2.2 per cent to 2.5 per cent of the 
number engaged, the number wounded ranging from 
8 to 10 per cent, the ratio of the killed and wounded 
standing at 1 to 4, while of the’ number wounded 10 
per cent are fatally so. About 1 per cent of the whole 
number engaged die from wounds, although military 
hygiene seems to have diminished this percentage per- 
ceptibly in later wars. In the Crimean war deaths from 
disease reached as high as 16 per cent in the armies of 
the allies, four dying of disease to every one that died in 
battle. The deaths from disease in the Franco-Prus- 
sian war, not including the wounded, was 1.8 per cent 
of the whole. The total loss from land engagements, 
including the killed, wounded, prisoners, deserters, and 
the rest, amounts to nearly 25 per cent of the whole 
force engaged. In naval battles the rate is higher. 

During the Crimean war the French engaged 309,268 
soldiers; of these 20,240 died of wounds and 75,375 of 
disease. The English engaged 97,864. 4,602 of whom 
died of wounds, 17,580 of disease, while over 12,000 
were “invalided” and nearly 6,000 “disabled” and sent 
home. Sardinia engaged 21,000 soldiers, of whom 28 
died of wounds and 3,195 of disease. In other words, 
the allies engaged 428,132, 24,870 of whom died of 
wounds and 96,121 of disease. In the Franco-German 
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war Germany engaged’ 913,967 men, over seventeen 
thousand of whom died in battle, nearly eleven thou- 
sand of whom died of wounds, and over twelve thou- 
sand of whom died of disease. Among the deceased 
one-half died of abdominal typhus, one-sixth died of 
dysentery. There has been many an outbreak of small- 
pox among the prisoners of war which has spread to 
the civil population. Major A. M. Tulloch, in a paper 
read hefore the Statistical Society of London in 1841, 
compared the mortality at Gibraltar, Malta, and Tonian 
islands with the naval forces of that vicinity for the 
years 1830-37. Striking what he calls the “mean aver- 
age” of the number of men in the naval force to be 
55,709, he reported the number treated to be 72,671, 
which represents 1,304 for every thousand sailors. Out 
of this number 60,256 were diseased, or 1,082 out of 
every thousand. Out of every thousand 11.1 died. 
and 25.7 out of every thousand were “invalided.” In 
the military force, out of 62,300 men there were treated 
67,779, or 1,088 out of every thousand. Of this num- 
ber 61,094 were diseases representing 1,118 out of 
every thousand; 20.4 out of everv thousand died, and 
9.5 out of every thousand were “invalided.” Diseases 
of the lungs were the most prominent in the navy and 
fevers were most prominent in the military force. Be- 
cause there were only 1,082 diseases for every one thou- 
sand in the navy, Major Tulloch closes his report with 
this remarkable paragraph: 

“The evidence adduced in these reports also warrants the 
pleasing conviction that the profession to which Britain 
owes so much of her greatness and prosperity is decidedly 
healthy.” 

But in our own Civil War the case was no better. 
The average annual rate of disease per 1,000 of the 
mean strength of the white troops was 2,435 cases, with 
53.4 deaths; while for the colored troops there were 
3,296 cases, with 143.4 deaths. 

In an interesting book on “Diseases Incident to 
Armies,” ete., appearing in 1776, the famous authority, 
Baron von Swieten, wrote in his preface: 

“The great and frequent inconveniences attending a mili- 
tary life are of such a nature as to make the greatest havoc 
even among the most robust constitutions. It is not, there- 
fore, surprising that an army is seldom or ever without a 
great number of sick.” 


Dr. John Davy, F. R. S., wrote in 1862 a book enti- 
tled “Some of the More Important Diseases of the 
Army, etc.,” in which he states that from 45 to 84 per 
cent of mortality in the army is due to fevers. He 
found dysentery, especially abroad, to he the most 
harmful of the diseases. 

Dr. George Ballingall, of Great Britain, wrote in 
1818: 

“When the destructive diseases of tropical climates once 
gain a footing in a regiment or an army. the devastation 
they occasion is melancholy to contemplate.” 


He presents a careful and convincing argument 
against the practice of the English government send- 
ing boys as soldiers to the Indies. He points out that 
in April, 1807, there were two battalions of Royal 
Scots, 1,000 voung men, sent to the East Indies. In 
less than five vears 393 died and 107 were rendered 
useless for further service. He attributed the cause 
of this high mortality to the fact that the battalions 
were made up mostly of boys about the age of puberty. 


It is true that we have no tables covering certain im- 
portant factors relating to our problem. For example, 
I am unable to find statistics covering deaths among 
prisoners of war, those dying on furlough, those dying 
during leave of absence, those dying on absence with- 
out leave or after discharge. Yet figures taken from 
the Medical and Surgical History of the War of the 
Rebellion, compiled in accordance with the Acts of 
Congress, 1870, inform us that during the Civil War 
the total number of dead among the Northern armies 
as a result of the war was 304,369, of whom 33,380 
were colored troops. Of the number dead 44,238 
were killed in battle, 49,205 died of wounds and_ in- 
juries, 527 from suicide, homicide, and execution, 
186,216 from disease, while 24,184 died from unknown 
causes. In fine, 201,769 soldiers of the Northern 
armies died from disease. There were at least 5,424,- 
547 cases of disease. I sav “at least,” for the tables 
are not complete, and never can be. The number of 
wounds and accidents among the Northern soldiers was 
100,933. Only one out of three deaths during the Civil 
War was due directly to violence. In the Spanish- 
American war the percentage of deaths from disease 
was even higher. It should be added that in the Civil 
War 284.545 were discharged from the Northern armies 
for “disability.” 

The Unitéd States Sanitary Commission reported 
that recruits in the Civil War were chiefly affected by 
eatarrh, bronchitis, pneumonia, measles, mumps, 
diarrhoea, and dysentery. For the first two years of 
the war 262,807 cases‘of malarial fever were reported, 
213.260 cases of camp fever, 725.675 cases of diarrhea 
and dysentery. 63,265 cases of venereal diseases, 3,588 
cases of nostalgia with 13 deaths. In short, the causes 
of death among the diseased in the Northern armies, in 
the order of their significance, were: Diarrhoa and 
dysentery, camp fevers, pneumonia, smallpox, varioloid, 
measles, consumption, intermittent fevers. 

The Confederates lost in our Civil War considerably 
over 300.000 lives. 

Mr. Noah Buxton, M. P., representing the English 
Balkan War Fund at the seat’ of hostilities in 1913, 
Savs: 

“And here, at closest quarters, by the insistent compact 
of sight and smell and hearing and touch, we realized this 
image smashed; its capacity for work, thought, fatherhood, 
happiness, destroyed by resultant ill health; not one alone. 
such as would in peace time, in case of misfortune, move a 
whole nation to sympathy, but by scores and hundreds and 
tens of thousands.” 


Every war presents a ghastly chapter of horrors. 
The International Commission which inquired into the 
late Balkan wars notes the number of deaths of girls 
and young children by fright. It calls attention to the 
almost universal maltreatment of women and girls by 
soldiers—Serbian, Greek, Bulgarian. It notes also that 
the life of the soldier boys in barracks, with many idle 
hours in town and city streets, was both demoralizing 
and harmful. The long list of atrocities enumerated 
by this commission can have had, and continues to 
have, but one effecteupon health among the nations. 

In all past wars the killing of the bravest, the de- 
vastating scourge of diseases often spreading to the 
civil populations, the unnatural life incident to sol- 
diering, most of the features of the whole foul business 
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have tainted immeasurably the blood and health of the 
world. 

Present War. 

Can this be true of the present war in Europe? Let 
us briefly examine some facts already impressively 
coming into view: 

This is the first war in which England has had an 
organized sanitary service. In the Napoleonic wars 
3 per cent of the deaths were due to violence and 97 per 
cent to disease. In the South African war there were 
58,000 cases of typhoid fever, whereas in the present 
war England had, up to March 13, only 625 cases of 
typhoid fever with 49 deaths abroad, and 262 cases of 
typhoid with 47 deaths at home. This seems to demon- 
strate the importance of vaccination against typhoid and 
of organizing a sanitary service for the army. 

The Prussian general staff, as reported by a recent 
number of the Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, presents certain interesting calculations. In 
the Crimean war 12.2 per cent of the English sick died, 
and of the French war only 3.1 per cent of the sick 
died. In the Crimean war 24.9 per cent of the wounded 
died, and in the Austro-Italian war of 1859 17.3 per 
cent. In 1864, 15.5 per cent of the Prussian wounded 
died. In the Franco-Prussian war 11.1 per cent of the 
German wounded died; in the Spanish-American war, 
7.6 per cent; in the last Japanese war, 6.8 per cent. 
This would indicate a decided diminution ef mortality 
among the sick and wounded in armies prior to this 
present war. There are other authorities who hold, 
however, that the relative percentage of deaths to 
wounded is but slightly reduced. The probabilities are 
that, as in other recent wars, there will be one killed for 
every five wounded who recover, and for every one 
killed five will die of disease. 

In this war the more frequent injuries, so far as we 
have been able to get them from medical reports, result 
from rifle bullets, shrapnel, and shell splinters. Teta- 
nus is as serious a complication in case of the wounded, 
especially those wounded by grenades, as heretofore. 
In the Crimean war 1.5 per cent of the wounded con- 
tracted tetanus; in the American Civil War, 2.5 per 
cent; in the Franco-Prussian war, 3.5 per cent, and in 
the present war, 6.5 per cent of the cases. These figures 
apply to the German troops only, but since the cause of 
the increase is attributed to the nature of the French 
soil the sprea? of tetanus among the French wounded 
must also be very great. 

As early as February 19, London reported an in- 
crease in those blinded by war, due, it is implied, to the 
nature of modern explosives. Under date of March 12 
London reported outbreaks of cerebro-spinal fever 
among the civil and military population, due largely to 
overcrowded conditions incident to war. London felt 
at that time the scarcity of doctors due to war service, 
and a week later urged that the scarcity was becoming 
serious. There is already perceptible an appreciable 
increase in England’s civil death rate, and the problem 
of the birth rate is receiving anxious attention by all of 
the nations at war. 

The reports from England agree with those from 
France that there is universal and unprecedented sepsis 
among the wounded. This unfortunate condition is 
attributed to the trenches and to explosions in the 
highly cultivated soil, the wounded often remaining a 
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long time in filthy mud and water three or more feet 
deep. The distance of the dressing stations from the 
scene of action, the inability to remove the wounded 
except at night, aggravate the problem greatly. Sir 
Rickman Godlee, of London, in a recent address before 
the Royal Institution, said, “The only way to stop sep- 
sis in war is to stop war altogether.” 

One report sets forth that infected wounds aboard 
ships are not so numerous as those in military hos- 
pitals, but the latter, according to a French report, pre- 
sent an “orgy of sepsis,” especially among the “large 
lacerated wounds caused by shell fire or by bullets strik- 
ing bones and bursting out of tissues.” The cases of 
gas gangrene are, because of these reasons, very numer- 
The reports agree that the greatest difficulty ex- 
perienced by surgeons is the enforced delay in dressing. 
Senn’s maxim, growing out of our own Spanish war, 
“the fate of the wounded rests in the hands of the one 
who applies the first dressing,” needs to be supple- 
mented by adding “at the earliest possible time.” 

Berlin has reported the percentage of severely 
wounded to be less than in former wars. The percent- 
age of those slightly wounded is not materially in- 
creased. In the German-South African war the num- 
her of wounded returned to service was 46 per cent; in 
the Russo-Japanese war the number of wounded return- 
ing to service was 60 per cent, whereas in the Franco- 
Prussian war the number of German wounded returned 
to service was only 17.6 per cent. The German sur- 
geons are of the opinion that their efforts are returning 
an increased number of wounded to the service. They 
do complain, however, that the German soldiers are 
being stricken with typhus contracted from the Russian 
prisoners. 

On March 9 it was reported from Berlin that there 
are twenty-two universities in the German Empire. 
Enrolled in these universities last summer were 48,500 
men and 4,000 women. From this number now in mili- 
tary service there are 36,000 men and 300 women. 
From the technical high schools 75 to 80 per cent of the 
students are in service. It has already been found nee- 
essary to organize in Germany an association for the care 
of cripples. Early in the year it was also found neces- 
sary to organize in Paris a national school for mutilated 
soldiers. 

It is not necessary to recount the distress in Belgium. 
The civil population in Austria is on the verge of starva- 
tion. There is a pitiful scarcity of grain and milk in 
the southern European countries engaged in the strug- 


ous, 


gle. Virulent diseases are spreading rapidly in the 
© ‘rr 4 ‘ss . 
armies. ‘Typhoid, smallpox, and cholera are rife in the 


Russian and Serbian prisoners’ camps in Austria. Some 
of the soldiers have lain in snow a week at a time, in- 
sufficiently clothed and underfed. Soldiers are return- 
ing from the front by thousands with bodies more or less 
permanently injured by diseases of the lungs and air 
passages. 

Of six American doctors and twelve nurses, compris 
ing two units sent to Serbia by the American Red Cross 
Association since the European war began, all but four, 
on April 11, had contracted typhus, and two have died. 
Dr. M. P. Lane, of New Orleans, returning recently as a 
convalescent from that stricken country, reports: — 


“It is impossible to convey in words the condition of Ser 
bia. When we arrived we found the country in the grip of 
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an epidemic of recurrent fever, with a high percentage of 
fatality. Following the recurrent fever came the scourge 
of typhus, brought into Serbia evidently by Austrian pris- 
oners. In an almost incredible short length of time the 
disease was spread through the entire country. Deaths 
were so numerous that it was hard to find means to dispose 
of them. In one day during the second week in February 
there were 450 deaths reported from typhus in the city of 
Nish alone. The death rate is rapidly increasing.” 


A report from Athens lightly covers the condition of 
the Serbian army by saying: 

“Only 12,000 cases of fever have occurred among the 
400,000 troops.” 


Evidently the hopeful remedy for this dread disease 
should have been discovered earlier. 


Some Conclusions. 


It seems proper to draw certain conclusions from the 
facts already known of the war now upon us. 

The improved medical and surgical methods due to 

the advance in modern sciences are more than counter- 
balanced in the present war by the unparalleled numbers 
engaged, the trench tactics, and the new machines of 
destruction. The deadly explosive employed by the 
French, tri-nitro-toluol, instantly kills and transfixes 
men by the mere power of its detonation. The net waste 
and suffering in the present war probably exceeds that 
of any other known to history. “Accompanying it all,” 
says the editor of the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, under date of March 6, 
“is an undeniable mental depression under conditions in 
which, despite the most commendable courage and endur- 
ance, the guarded traditions of success in surgery are over- 
thrown and the highest scientific skill is hampered by the 
impossibility of exhibition.” 


Under date of March 13 the same editor says: 


“Even with all the encouraging reports, the feeling is 
brought poignantly home that organization for the killing 
and maiming of men has far outdistanced that for caring 
for them after the maiming process has finished its work.” 


Government authorities are still far more interested 
in the killing and maiming side of war than in that of 
preservation. 

The concurrent testimony of all observers is that the 
greatest danger to soldiers today, as always, is its dis- 
eases, due to exposure, fatigue, privation, and the un- 
natural life. The governments heretofore have been 
loth to state the facts. In the present war there seems 
to be apparent already a similar aversion to reporting 
the health conditions among the contending armies. It 
will be years before we shall know statistically the ef- 
fects among the civil populations of the belligerents and 
upon the neutral peoples. We do know, however, that 
the effects have already reached to every nation, and that 
the costs are without precedent. While direct losses of 
the Franco-Prussian war affected only one per cent of 
the German population, the indirect losses, while incal- 
culable, were essentially larger. Men taken out of pro- 
ductive pursuits, the reduction in the number of mar- 
riages, the decrease in the birth rate, the increased gen- 
eral mortality, the epidemics in civil population, the 
increased emigration following war—these are factors 
needing to be considered, for these factors have hereto- 
fore depopulated whole cities, and they may again. 

There will necessarily be a falling off in the average 


of human achievement as a result of this war. The 
propagation by the unfit will become a more serious 
problem. It is true that a certain percentage of de- 
fectives from the military point of view may be fit for 
propagation; that the Mendelian law operates for the 
removal of certain taints in the progeny of the unfit; 
that those fit for war would, in many instances, have 
become the fathers of defective children, and that many 
defectives do not marry at all. Prof. Hugo Ribbert may 
be justified in believing that a majority of completely 
efficient men now in the armies will return and furnish 
vigor for the next generation. This, however, partakes 
more of prophecy than of science. It seems to be in- 
contestably probable, however, that intermarriage be- 
tween the unfit will increase as the result of this war, 
while marriages among the fit will be materially less. 

April 8 the military expert of the Avanti, a Social- 
istic organ of Italy, estimated that the nations now at 
war have lost 5,950,000 men in the first eight months of 
the conflict. The biological effect of this will be neces- 
sarily great. 

Before this war Europe was spending two billion dol- 
lars every year for war and preparation for war. The 
peoples were paying interest on a century of borrowed 
money, all representing pure war debt. They are now 
spending this sum every week. This must mean, of 
course, wasted capital, higher prices, less consumption, 
less production, more unemployed, more women wash- 
ing, and more babies dying. If before this war, as Jor- 
dan tells us, Europe had doubled her taxes and halved 
her producing power, borrowing from the pawnbrokers 
to make up the difference, what must be the outcome 
simply in terms of public health as a result of this 
debacle ? 

The vast slaughter in the opposing armies abroad is 
not only an indictment of civilization, but of Christian- 
itv and every other religion. But, more discouraging 
than this, more deeply horrible, is the vision of the 
countless women, children, babes, aged, and diseased— 
innocent ones—pursued by scourge, famine, and death 
throughout the devastated reaches of Europe. The 
crush of helpless millions goes on in Galicia, Servia, 
Belgium, Holland, Poland, East Prussia, England, 
Switzerland, France, Russia, Turkey. Emily Hob- 
house has told us of the children she saw dying by the 
thousands in the South African war. When the history 
of this present war has been written similar horrors will 
he none the less numerous and none the less repulsive. 
As in all wars, so in this, the brunt will fall most heav- 
ily unon the non-combatants. 

But a few days ago, at a school entertainment in a 
West Virginia town, six brothers, three on a side, paired 
off with knives as the deciding factors in a dispute which 
had arisen. The two oldest promptly hacked each other 
to death; I am told that the next two have since died. 
The youngest pair is expected to recover. 

This example of primitive blood feud shows that the 
old blood law is not entirely passed away, even in our 
civil population. The principle is indeed still alive in 
certain other sections of the world—in southern Europe, 
in certain islands of the sea. But, after all, the feudist 
is outlawed in modern civilization. He is looked upon 
as a menace and acurse. Such forms of family reprisal 
are treated as crimes. Men are expected now to settle 
their hatreds and animosities in accordance with the 
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principles of law and order. The private blood feud is 
legislated against and eliminated as much as is possible. 
If for no other reason than human health, it is the hope 
of every right-thinking person that the ancient blood law 
mav be made to cease between the nations. 


a 


The Violation of Belgian Neutrality. 


A Significant Letter from Dr. Hans Wehberg. 





{Dr. Hans Wehberg, associate justice of Diisseldorf, and 
up to the end of November, 1914, associate editor of the 
German “Journal of International Law.” addressed at that 
time a significant letter to Privy Councilor Kohler, professor 
in the University of Berlin. Before the war the “Journal” 
had three associate editors, Kohler, Oppenheim. and Weh- 
berg. At the request of Professor Wehlberg we translate 
his letter and print it here for the renders of THE ApvocaTr 
or PEACE.—EDITOR. | 


“To my sincere regret I must inform you of my resig- 
nation of the editorship of the ‘Journal of International 
Law,’ and beg you to sign yourself alone as editor of 
Part 6, as well as of the whole volume. This step is 
the result of mature deliberation. Although in the be- 
ginning I tried to do so, I find I cannot longer answer 
to my conscience if I retain the editorship, because at 
your request and in spite of my objection to it, Pro- 
fessor Oppenheim was forced, as an Englishman, to 
retire from the board ; furthermore, only one-sided views 
have found expression in Part 6, notably on the ques- 
tion of the violation of Belgian neutrality. 

“Never before in history has the feeling to work to- 
gether come in such solemn manner to all those who 
earnestly desire the agreement of peoples. Representa- 
tives of international law in all cases ought especially 
to draw nearer together, because of the recent events 
more than ever before, to promote the ideals that seemed 
in danger of breaking down. Although Professor Op- 
penheim’s connection with our ‘Jeurnal’ has been 
very informal, yet the erasure of his name at this 
moment is a matter of most peculiar significance. It 
would seem to demonstrate that the bond connecting 
German and English scholars is destroyed—a matter to 
which I cannot become a party. On the contrary, | 
point emphatically to the ideal that in questions of 
international law there are no hostile nations, but rather 
a shoulder-to-shoulder fight, where all strive for the 
same ends. 

“Concerning the question of the violation of Belgian 
neutrality, as in many other points, I attempted to bring 
about an understanding by requesting you to give space 
in the number to my dissenting judgment; this you 
refused to do. In the spirit of conciliation, | tried to 
yield on this point. Finally, however, after thorough 
study of the questions at issue, I cannot assume that re- 
sponsibility. The violation of Belgian neutrality, like 
any other question, presents no such difference of judg- 
ment as may arise in regard to Article 23 H. of 
the annex to the convention relating to land warfare. 
They are problems of importance and significance whose 
solution becomes of tremendous importance for the 
future of international law. 

“Since many editors of international law have re- 
peatedly emphasized the important principle of strictly 
observing international treaties, Germany’s Review of 
Tuternational Law can certainly not claim that because 


necessity entered into the case of Belgium we had the 
right to violate an international treaty. I would have 
agreed to grant space to both opinions, but purposely to 
suppress one does not seem to me justifiable, if we sin- 
cerely desire to insure the future of international law. 
What would be the future status of our faith in treaties 
if in this case the attitude of Germany is held to be 
justified? While on this ground also I hand in my 
resignation, I believe it will have your approval because 
from my standpoint I can, on the last analysis, do noth- 
ing else.” 
- —.2ee 


Ode to Patriotism. 
Leslie Pinckney Hill. 


Fair goddess, though thy devotees 
Are men of every land and tongue, 
Thy heart they never vet could please ; 
And though thy majesty is sung 
By statesman, warrior, and bard, 
Still on thy brow a stern regard 
Proves thy disdain, and, quickening their fears, 
Brings them before thy fane in penitential tears. 


As when a suitor, plighting all 
His troth unto some high-souled maid 
Makes protestations prodigal. 
But finds her loftily afraid, 
And still reluctant to aver 
Like passion, till that love of her 
Enters the temple of her purer mind 
As homage less for one than for all womankind. 


So, holier mistress, hast thou shown 
Why still we fall on horrid days, 
Why our best hopes are overthrown, 
In spite of all our praver and praise: 
For thou wouldst have our love expand 
Beyond mere race or bounded land ; 
And thou wouidst test our proffered troth to thee 
By what we deeply crave for all humanity. 


Build up again our broken faith, 
Fair deity; unloose the gyves 
Of hate; allay the gruesome wraith 
Of murderous war: and lead our lives 
Back to the peace that springs of love 
For Man as Man, and mounts above 
Land, caste, or creed! © teach our wrathful time 
That Brotherhood is still Man’s destiny sublime. 
Siiieiag ilies 


President Theodore E. Burton. 


The President of the American Peace Society, the 
Hon. Theodore E. Burton, returned to this country June 
25. It is the purpose of the ApvocaTE OF PEACE to lay 
soon before its readers some of Mr. Burton’s most im- 
portant impressions as a result of his studies in South 
America. 
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ON THE INFAMY OF WAR. * 
John Milton. 


They err, who count it glorious to subdue 
Ky conquest far and wide, to overrun 
Large countries, and in field great battles win, 
Great cities by assault: What do these worthies 
But rob, and spoil, burn, slaughter, and enslave 
Peaceable nations, neighboring or remote, 
Made captive, yet deserving freedom more 
Than those their conquerors, who leave behind 
Nothing but ruin wheresoe’er they rove, 
And all the flourishing works of peace destroy : 
Then swell with pride, and must be titled gods, 
Great benefactors of mankind, deliverers, 
Worshiped with temple, priest, and sacrifice. 
One is the son of Jove, of Mars the other; 
Till conqueror Death discovers them scarce men, 
Rolling in brutish vices, and deformed, 
Violent or shameful death their due reward. 
But if there be in glory aught of good, 
It may by means far different be attained, 
Without ambition, war, or violence; 
By deeds of peace, by wisdom eminent, 
By patience, temperance. 
* Jesus’ reply to Satan in Book ILL of “Paradise Regained,” 
written in 1671. 
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Book Reviews. 


AND THE IpeaL or Peace. By Henry Rutgers 
Marshall. New York: Duffield & Co. 234° pp. 
Price, $1.25 net. 

The author aims to penetrate the mysteries leading to 
the present war and to state the basis upon which rest 
the hope and possibility of peace. The book is divided 
into two parts, entitled “The Basic Problems” and “The 
Special Problems.” The themes elaborated with inter- 
esting care are: Natural Law and Creativeness, Ideals 
and Our Attitude Towards Them, The Law of Strife 
and the Ideal of Peace, The Moral and Religious Issues, 
Our Responsibility and Duty. The book is an exposi- 
tion of the proposition that we should endeavor to pro- 
duce in all men a deep conviction as to the immorality 
of war. 


War 


AND THE Way TO PEACE. 
New York: G. P. 


Price, 75 cents net. 


Tie Worip Crisis 
Ellsworth Shumaker. 
nam’s Sons. 110 pp. 


The author of this book is a clergyman and writer of 
note. The book consists of but four chapters, entitled 
“The Duty of the United States,” “A Way to Peace,” 
“A Lasting Peace,’ “Great Action in the Name of 
Humanity.” The book is an impassioned appeal in 
behalf of the United States, that it “speak the loosing 
word or do the saving deed.” He would have the United 
States appropriate millions for the Red Cross and 
millions to each of the belligerent groups. Then he 
would that the United States should beseech the warring 
nations to proclaim:a general truce for one month, dur- 
ing which the governments at war should say why they 
are at war, what they want and how they will make 
peace. “No nation in this great crisis has opportunity 
like ours, and none leaders more fit.” 


By E. 
Put- 


ARMS AND THE Race. By R. M. Johnston. New York: 


The Century Co. 219 pp. Price, $1.00 net; 
postage, 5 cents. 
A book treating historically of the armies in the 


eighteenth century, the art of war, the national army, 
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national military policies, and Kruppism. In the light 
of these the author aims to analyze the relations between 
Europe, Asia, and America and to draw definite and 
helpful lessons from military experiences for the pur- 
pose of arousing interest in a real United States army, 
“an army fit in its relation to national policy and pur- 
poses, adequate for all and any such emergencies as 
might reasonably be perceived on our political horizon.” 
How such an army should be constituted is discussed 
under such headings as “Our Defense Policy” and 
“Organization.” The author brings to the treatment of 
his theme fresh and, for the most part, well-organized 
facts. He is assistant professor of history at Harvard 
University and lecturer on military history at the War 
College, Washington, D. C. 


BOOKLETS AND PAMPHLETS. 


By John Milton Ross. 
J. M. 


The Great Evolution and End of War. 
70 pages. Price, 50 cents, paper-board covers. 
Ross, 4609 Russell Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 1914. 

Suggests the organization of a new political party with the 
slogan: Kings and Emperors and Wars no More. War’s 
cause, according to the author, is the rule of capitalists, kings, 
and emperors. To control finance by the people through peace 
leagues is the purpose of his plan of evolution. 


By Edward 8. Woods. London: 
30 pages. Price, two pence. 


On Service. 
1915. 
One of the great lessons of the war is the way in which 
men and women of all nationalities and classes have been 
drawn together in a great brotherhood of service. ‘‘It is not 
the failure of Christianity which faces us, but the failure of 
a civilization that is insufficiently Christian.’’ 


Headley Bros., 


Also an 
No. 


The American Union, or War-Unionism Considered. 
Essay on Government. By an American Citizen. 

3. Cazenovia, N. Y., 1914. 23 pages. 

This little brochure is the third in a series written by a 
citizen of Cazenovia, who signs himself Lucian. He discusses 
first the nature and conditions of our Union, then war as a 
union measure, with the excuses for it and its memorials; the 
Disunionists vs. the Unionists, and the Union brought to the 
test. The pamphlet also includes an essay on government. 
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New York: 
(States of New York and New Jersey) 
SAMUEL T. Durron, Director, 
70 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Central West: 
Louis P. Locuner, Director, 
116 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Pacific Coast: 
Rosert C. Root, Director, 
2218 Durant Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 


South Atlantic States: 
James J. Hatt, Director, 
321 North Boulevard; Atlanta, Ga. 


Kach department is a depository of peace literature 
except the New York Department. 
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Publications of the American Peace Society. 





Prices Include Postage. 





Annual Report of the Directors of the American Peace 
Society for 1913-1914. 15 cts. per copy. 


A Battle, as it Appeared to an Eye-witness.—By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. 25 cts. per hundred. 


The Case for Limitation of Armaments.—By Benjamin F. 
Trueblood. 16 pages. 5 cts. each; $3.50 per hundred. 


The Century of Anglo-American Peace.—By James L. Tryon. 
12 pages. Price, 3 cts. each; $2.00 per hundred. 

The Cherry Festival of Naumburg.—Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price, 25 cts. per hundred. 

The Christ of the Andes.—8 pages. Illustrated. $1.00 per 
hundred. 

The Conditions of Peace Between the East and the West.— 
By J. H. De Forest, D.D. 16 pages. $2.50 per hundred. 

The Cost of War.—Giving approximate loss in men, in money, 
in destruction of property, and in indirect economic 
waste. By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 16 pages. 65 cts. per 
copy; $3.00 per hundred. 

The Doom of War.—By Arthur Deerin Call. 24 pages. Price, 
5 ets. per copy. 

Dymond’s Essay on War.—With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 

Economic Facts for Practical People.—By Lucia Ames Mead. 
New edition, revised. Price, $1.00 per hundred. 

Eighteenth of May: 

History of the Observance of. 12 pages. Price, 3 cts. 
each; $1.50 per hundred. 

Peace Exercise for. By Jane A. Stewart. 4 pages. Price, 
40 cts. per hundred. 

Suggestive Programs for. Price, 35 cts. per hundred. 

An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price, 5 cts., or $3.50 per hundred. 

The Forces That Failed and The Burden of the Nations.— 
Two lectures by Dr. Thomas E. Green. 40 pages, with 
cover. Price, 15 cts. each; $10.00 per hundred. 

Historic Development of the Peace Idea.—By Benjamin F. 
Trueblood. Price, 5 ects. per copy; $3.50 per hundred. 
History of the American Peace Society and its Work.—16 

pages. Price, 5 ets. per copy; $3.50 per hundred. 

How the Sunday Schools May Aid the Peace Movement.— 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. Price, 50 cts. per hundred. 


Hymns for Peace Meetings.—6 pages, with music. 5 cts. each; 
35 ects. per dozen; $2.50 per hundred. 

Peace Doxology. By Edward L. Morris. Price, 35 cts. 
per 100. 

International Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Century.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 24 pages. Price, 
5 ets. each; $3.00 per hundred. 

The International Mind.—By Nicholas Murray Butler. 12 
pages. Price, 5 cts. 

The Interparliamentary Union and its Work.—By Rev. J. L. 
Tryon. 8 pages. 2 cts. each; $1.25 per hundred. 

The Inviolability of Human Life.—By Mrs. Frederick Pethick- 
Lawrence. 4 pages. 50 cts. per hundred. 

Is Japan a Menace to the United States?—By Rev. J. H. 
De Forest, thirty-three years a missionary in Japan. 12 
pages. Price, 3 cts. each; $2.00 per hundred. 

Military Drill in Schools—By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL. D. 
8 pages. Price, 3 cts. each; $1.00 per hundred. 

The Mission of the United States of America in the Cause of 
Peace.—By David J. Brewer. 20 pages. 5 cts. per copy. 


The Monroe Doctrine and the International Court.—By 
William I. Hull. 16 pages. Price, 3 cts. each; $2.00 per 
hundred. 


The Moral Damage of War to the School Child.—By Rev. 
Waiter Walsh. 8 pages. $1.00 per hundred. 


Nationalism and Internationalism, or Mankind One Body.— 
By George Dana Boardman, D.D. 12 pages. Price, 5 cts. 
each; $3.00 per hundred. 


New England as a Factor in the Peace Movement. 4 pages. 
By James L. Tryon. 2 cents each. 


‘*Organized Insanity,’’ or The Hague. A Reply to Admiral 
Mahan. By Geo. W.Nasmyth. 12 pp. $1.50 per hundred. 


The Peace Palace at The Hague.—8 pages. Illustrated. Price, 
3 ets. each; $1.50 per hundred. 

Perpetual Peace.—By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Benja- 
min F, Trueblood. 53 pages. Price, 20 cents. 

A Primer of the Peace Movement.—By Lucia Ames Mead. Re- 
vised and enlarged edition of 1915. 24 pages. Price, 
10 ets.; $5.00 per hundred. 


Should any National Dispute be Reserved from Arbitration?— 
By Hon. J. H. Ralston. Second edition. 8 pages. $1.00 
per hundred. 


A Solemn Review of the Custom of War.—By Noah Worces- 
ter, D.D. A reprint of the pamphlet first published in 
1814. 24 pages. Price, 5 cts.; $3.00 per hundred. 

Some Recent Developments of the Organized Peace Movement 
in America.—By Arthur D. Call. 8 pp. $1.00 per hundred. 


The Statue of Peace. Poem. By Katrina Trask. 40 cts. per 
hundred. 


The Teaching of History in the Public Schools with Refer- 
ence to War and Peace.—Report of a committee of three 
appointed by the American Peace Society. 28 pages. 
Price, 5 ets. each; $3.50 per hundred. 

Teaching Patriotism and Justice—By Lucia Ames Mead, 
Price, $2.00 per hundred. 

Tolstoy’s Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages and 
cover. Price, 10 cts. 

A Truce for the Toilers.—By Amanda M. Hicks. Poem. 30 
ets. per hundred. 

The Two Hague Conferences and Their Results.—By Benja- 
min F. Trueblood. 16 pages. New edition. 5 ets. each; 
$2.50 per hundred. 


Wanted: Aggressive Pacifism.—By Louis P. Lochner. 8 pages. 
Price, $1.00 per hundred. 

War and the Children.—By Alexander Fichandler. 4 pages. 
Price, 50 cts. per 100. 


War from the Christian Point of View.—By Ernest Howard 
Crosby. Revised edition. $1.50 per hundred. 


War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones. 
Third edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each; $3.00 per hundred. 


Washington’s Anti-militarism.—Letter Leaflet No.6. 4 pages. 
Price, 50 cts. per hundred. 


What War Is Destroying.—By Jane Addams. 4 pages. 50 
ets. per hundred. 


William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government.—By 
Benjamin F. Trueblood. 24 pages with cover. 5 cts. each, 
or $4.00 per hundred. 


Women in the Peace Movement.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 
8 pages. $1.50 per hundred. 


Women and War.—By Grace Isabel Colbron. 4 pages. 50 cts. 

per hundred. 
Picture Post Cards. Copy of the painting by Adri B. Van 
Oordt, ‘‘Children Building the Temple of Peace.’’ 5 
cents each. Reduced rates in quantities. 


Copies of a Photograph of the Baroness von Suttner 
may be had at 25 cents each. Suitable for framing. 
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THE AMERICAN-JAPANESE PROBLEM. By 
Sidney L. Gulick. Price, $1.75. 

ARBITRATION AND THE HAGUE CouRT. 
By Hon. John W. Foster. A concise 
manual of the chief features of the 
arbitration movement. Price, $1.00. 

THE ARBITER IN CounciIL. By F. W. 
Hirst. 567 pages. Price, $2.25. 

ABMS AND INDUSTRY. By Norman An- 
gell. American edition of The Foun- 
dations of International Polity. 248 
pages. Price, $1.25. 

Bryonp War. A Chapter in the Nat- 
ural History of Man. By Vernon L. 
Kellogg. 172 pages. Price, $1.00. 

OCHANNING’s DIscouRSES ON War. Dr. 
Channing’s Addresses on War, with 
extracts from discourses and letters. 
Price, 65 cts. 

CHRIST AND War. A Peace Study Text- 
book. By Wm. E. Wilson. Price, 60 cts. 

CHRISTIAN NON-RESISTANCE. By Adin 
Ballou. 278 pages. Price, 50 cts. 

A CouURSE IN CITIZENSHIP. Graded for 
school use. 379 pages. Price, $1.25, 

THE EtuHics or Force. By H. E. War- 
ner. Price, 60 cts. 

BvoLuTIoN AND Empire. By John Wil- 
liam Graham, M. A. 222 pages. Price, 
40 cts. Paper board covers. 

THE FEDERATION OF THE WorLD. By 
Benjamin F. Trueblood. Third edi- 
tion. 227 pages. Price, 75 cts. 

THE First Book oF Woritp Law. By 
Raymond L. Bridgman. A compila- 
tion of the International Conventions 
to which the principal nations are 
signatory. 308 pages. Price, $1.65. 

THe First HaGut CONFERENCE. By 
Andrew D. White. 123 pages. Price, 
55 cts. 

Tue FISHERIES ARBITRATION ARGUMENT 
or Hon. Exinv Root. With an Intro- 
duction and Appendix by Dr. James 
Brown Scott. 674 pages. Price, $3.50. 

THE FRIENDSHIP OF NATIONS. By Lucile 
Gulliver. A Story of the Peace Move- 
ment for Young People. 293 pages. 
Price, 75 cts. 

The Future or War. By John de 
Bloch. Sixth volume of his work on 
“The Future of War.” Price, 65 cts. 

GakRISON THE NON-RESISTANT. By Er- 
nest H. Crosby. Price, 50 cts. 

Gop’s Patus To Peace. By Dr. Ernst 
Richard. 109 pp. Price, 75 cts. 

THE GREAT ILLUSION. By Norman An- 
gell. 388 pages. Price, $1.00. 

THe HaGue PEACE CONFERENCES OF 1899 
anp 1907. By James Brown Scott. 

Two large vols. Price, $5.00. 
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THE HUMAN Harvest. By David Starr 
Jordan. Price, $1.00. 

THE HuMAN SLAUGHTER-HOUSE. By 
Wilhelm Lamszus. Introd. by Alfred 
Noyes. 116 pages. Price, 56 cts. 

INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION AND PRo- 
CEDURE. By Robert C. Morris. Fore- 
word by President Taft. 234 pages. 
Price, $1.35. 

THE INTERNATIONAL MIND. By Nicholas 
Murray Butler. Price, 75 cts. 

INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNALS: A collection 
of Schemes which have beer proposed, 
with list of instances of international 
settlements by arbitral courts and 
commissions. By W. Evans Darby, 
LL.D. 900 pages. Price, $4.00. 

IN THE VANGUARD, By Katrina Trask. 
148 pages. A superb 3-act play. 
School edition, 5) cts. 

THe Last SHor. A novel. By Fred- 
erick Palmer. Price, $1.25. 

Lay Down Your ArMs. By the Baron- 
ess von Suttner. Authorized English 
translation. New edition, 65 cts. 

MEMoIRS OF BERTHA VON SUTTNER. 
Authorized translation. 2 volumes. 
Price, $4.00 net. 

MoHONK ADDRESSES. Edward Everett 
Hale. With Introduction by Edwin 
D. Mead. 150 pages. Price, $1.00. 

THE MorAL DAMAGE OF War. By Rev. 
Walter Walsh. Revised edition. 462 
pages. 90 cents. 

THE NEW PEACE MovEMENT. By Wil- 
liam I. Hull. 216 pages. Price, $1.00. 

THE NEWER IDEALS OF PEACE. By Jane 
Addams. Price, $1.25. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE Rep Cross. Henri 
Dunant. Translated from the French 
by Mrs. David H. Wright. 90 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 

THE. Passing oF War. A Study in 
Things that Make for Peace. By 
William Leighton Grane. 302 pages. 
Fourth edition, $1.00. 

THE PATRIOTISM OF DENYS MAHON. By 
F. S. Hallowes. Price, $1.15. 

THE PEACE CONFERENCE AT THE HAGUE. 
By F. W. Holls. Price, $4.00. 

THE PEACE MOVEMENT OF AMERICA, By 
Julius Moritzen. Price, $3.00. 

THE PEACE PROBLEM. By Frederick 
Lynch. Introduction by Andrew Car- 
negie. 127 pages. Price, 75 cts. 

PRIDE oF War. By Gustaf Janson. 350 
pages. Price, $1.30. A powerful story 
of the recent war in Tripoli. 

Rapa. A drama in one act. By Alfred 
Noyes. Price, 60 cts. 

REPORTS OF THE AMERICAN NATIONAL 
PEACE CONGRESSES OF 1907, 1909, 1911, 
AND 1913. Price, 75 cts. each. 

REPORTS OF THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE 
ConGrEssEs : Chicago, 1893—Paper, 50 
cts.; cloth, 75 cts. Boston, 1904— 
Paper, 10 cts.; cloth, 50 cts. Milan, 
1906 — Paper, 10 cts. Stockholm, 
1910— 388 pages. $1.50. Geneva, 
1912—-382 pages. $1.00. The Hague, 
1913—408 pages. 75 cents. 

REPORTS OF PEACE CONFERENCES AND 
CoNGRESSES : American Friends—Held 
at Philadelphia, 1901. Price, 15 cts. 
Mohonk Arbitration — Reports from 
1899 to date. Price, 5cts.each. New 
England Peace Congress—Hartford, 
1910. Price, 10 cts. 

Sm Ranpat CrREMER: His LaFE AND 
Work. By Howard Evans. 356 

pages. Price, $1.40. 
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SUMNER’S ADDRESSES ON War. The 
True Grandeur of Nations, The War 
System of the Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, and The Duel Between France 
and Germany. Price, 65 cts. 

SworpDs AND PLOUGHSHARES. By Lucia 
Ames Mead. 249 pages. Price, $1.00. 

TEXTS OF THE PEACE CONFERENCES AT 
THE HacueE, 1899 anp 1907. Edited 
by James Brown Scott. 447 pages. 
Price, $2.20. 

ToLstoy AND His Messace. By Ernest 
Howard Crosby. Price, 50 cts. 

THE Two HacGuE CONFERENCES. By 
Joseph H. Choate. 109 pages. Price, 
$1.00. 

THE Two HaGue CONFERENCES. By 
Wm. I. Hull. 516 pages. Price, $1.65. 

THE UNITED STATES AND PEACE. By 
Wm. Howard Taft. Price, $1.00. 

UNIVERSAL PEACE—WaAR IS MESMERISM. 
By Arthur E. Stilwell. 179 pages. 
Price, $1.50. 

UNSEEN Empire. By David Starr Jor- 
dan. 211 pages. Price, $1.25. 

THE UNSEEN Empire. By Atherton 
Brownell. A Drama. Price, $1.50. 

THE War Gop. By Israel Zangwill. A 
Tragedy in Five Acts. Price, $1.00. 

Wark INCONSISTENT WITH THE RELIGION 
or Jesus CHRIST. By David L. 
Dodge. A reprint of the first two 
pamphlets published in this country 
in behalf of Peace. Price, 65 cts. 

THE War Travers. By G. H. Perris. 
Enlarged from pamphlet. Price, 30 
cts 


Wak AND WastTE. By David Starr Jor- 
dan. 296 pages. Price, $1.00. 

THE WINE Press. A TALE OF WAR. 
By Alfred Noyes. Price. 60 cents. 
WorLD ORGANIZATION. By R. L. Bridg- 

man. Price, 60 cts. 


BOOKLETS AND PAMPHLETS. 


THE BLooD OF THE NATION. By David 
Starr Jordan. Price, 15 cts. 

THE HaGue PEACE SYSTEM IN OPERA- 
TION. By James L. Tryon. 24 pages. 
Price, 10 cts. 

THE HIGHER SoLpIeRsHIP. By Charles 
E. Beals. 56 pages. Price, 20 cts. 
A LEAGUE oF Peace. By Andrew Car- 
negie. The Rectorial Address to the 
University of St. Andrews, 1905. 47 

pages. Price, 10 cents. 

THE LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS. By 
d’Estournelles de Constant. Paper at 
the Interparliamentary Conference at 
London, July, 1906. 5 cts. 

OUTLINE OF LESSONS ON WAR AND 
Peace. By Lucia Ames Mead. Price, 
10 cts. 

PATRIOTISM AND INTERNATIONALISM. By 
Lucia Ames Mead. A Manual for 
Teachers. Material for Programs for 
May 18, ete. Price, 20 cts. 

THE PROBLEMS OF THE WAR AND THE 
Peace. A Handbook for Students. 
By Norman Angell. Price, 25 cts. 

THE War: WHat SHOULD BE Sap 
ABOUT IT IN THE ScHoots? By Fan- 
nie Fern Andrews. Price, 5 cts. each. 

Wak AND PEACE PAMPHLETS OF THE 
GaRTON FounpaTION. Price, 5 cents 
each; 35 cents per dozen. 

ae Angellism. By J. B. 8S. Ben: 


nett, 
Commpeocint Security. By Norman An- 
Militarism and Wages. By F. Merttens. 


Two Keels to One Not Enough. By 
Norman Angell. 














































